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DEVELOPING A DESIRABLE SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 
FOR A COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


JOHN E. BREWTON 
Professor of Education, Peabody College 


An important agency for improving instruction in both rural and 
urban schools is professional supervision. The need for supervision 
is probably greatest where least provided—in rural areas where teach- 
ing problems are numerous and complex. The Southeastern States, 
being preeminently rural, need particularly to provide for professional 


supervision of rural schools. The provision of county supervision on 
a state-wide basis would do much to improve rural schools and 
through them the quality of rural life. 


Recognition of the urgent need for state-wide county supervision of 
rural schools suggests the inquiry: How extensively are county super- 
visors provided within the Southeastern States? The answer is far 
from encouraging. One-fourth of the 975 counties of the Southeast 
have services of county supervisors. Three in every four Southeastern 
counties do not have the professional services of a supervisor. The 
inadequate distribution of the services of supervision in the Southeast 
is emphasized when we inquire into the status of county supervision by 
states within the region. For example, in Virginia, where most exten- 
sive county supervision is provided, 20 percent of the counties are not 
supervised. In Louisiana, the next most adequately supervised state, 
27 percent of the counties are not supervised. In Alabama, 54 percent 
of the counties are unsupervised, while in Tennessee 53 percent of the 
countis are unsupervised. Eighty percent of the counties in Mississippi 
provide no supervision. Five states, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Kentucky, have no provision for supervisory 
services in ninety per cent of their counties. Arkansas provides 
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for county supervision in no county at all. Significantly Tennessee has 
made within the past two years a gain of 12 percent in the number of 
counties supervised. 

County supervision of Negro schools in the Southeastern States is 
more extensively provided for than is county supervision of white 
schools. This is largely due, of course, to the aid of philanthropic 
agencies, especially the Jeanes Fund. While Negro rural schools are 
supervised by Jeanes Teachers in 46 percent of the counties in the 
Southeast, the white rural schools are supervised by professionally 
trained supervisors in only 25 percent of the counties in the region. 

The responsibility of providing adequate educational opportunities 
for rural children faces the rural Southeast. Professional supervision 
' is one important agency for improving the opportunities of these 
children. To provide adequate supervision of schools in the South- 
eastern States will require: (1) the provision of county supervisory 
services for white schools in 729 counties and for Negro schools in at 
least 290 counties; (2) the provision of means whereby the type of 
supervisory service existing may be constantly improved; and (3) the 
assumption by states and counties of more and more of the financial 
obligation for providing state and county supervisory services. 

Wherever rural school supervision has been given a trial under 
competent leadership, vast improvements of the educational oppor- 
tunities available to pupils in rural areas have resulted. In California, 
where rural school supervision is state-wide, with the exception of six 
counties in which the pupil population is too small to secure sufficient 
financial support for a program of supervision, remarkable results 
have been achieved in improving rural schools. After eighteen years 
of supervision of rural schools in California, it is maintained by edu- 
cational leaders in the state that “rural supervision has contributed 
more toward providing educational opportunities for country children 
comparable with those of city children than any other one service 
that has been undertaken in the state.” Such comr -ndation merits 
inquiry into the nature of rural supervision in California. Supervision 
in California, we are told “has departed radically from the autocratic 
qualities of a superior officer directing and inspecting the activities of 
subordinates. The democratic ideal emphasizes, rather the value of 
creative effort of each teacher, and provides opportunities for partici- 
pation by all teachers in improving the organization, the curriculum, 
and the ideals of the school in order that childhood may be better 
served through constructive, cooperative efforts.”* 


‘Helen Heffernan and Gladys L. Potter in “Preface” to Teachers’ Appraisal 
of Rural School Supervisors’ Work in California, Department of Education 
— No. 16, November, 1933, p. vi. 

*Ibid. 
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In New Jersey, where at present fifty-four rural supervisors, or 
helping teachers as they are called, are operating in eighteen of the 
twenty-one counties of the state, “enormous advances have been made 
in rural elementary schools during the past twelve years, especially 
as a result of the work of this able and energetic group of supervisors.”* 
Again commendation and success merit inquiry into the nature of a 
state supervisory program. An examination of the New Jersey program 
of supervision reveals certain salient features. Among them are: 


1. Demonstration teaching is a prominent part of the helping teach- 
er’s program. The helping teacher realizes that the classroom teacher 
needs to see good teaching in order to learn how to do it herself. 
Therefore, the helping teacher teaches frequently and encourages 
teachers to demonstrate before others at teachers’ meetings. 


2. A feature of the program is visitation of other teachers. Attempts 
are made to control visitations so that teachers doing the visiting may 
secure real benefits. Boards of education provide substitutes so that 
teachers may visit, upon the approval of the helping teacher, a maxi- 
mum of two days. The helping teacher frequently goes with the 
teacher who is visiting in order to discuss with her the points observed. 


3. Every effort is made to avoid undue standardization of the work 
of helping teachers. Conditions vary from county to county. In some 
counties there are still many one-room schools; in others, much con- 
solidation has been effected. Previous education and experience of 
teachers also vary considerably. Helping teachers are free to adapt 
their program to the needs and possibilities of their own group of 
teachers. 


4. Helping teachers visit schools and apportion their time with 
teachers according to need and not according to a set routine or order 
of visitation. For example, a beginning teacher may need much more 
help, especially at the beginning of the year, than an experienced 
teacher. 


5. Helping teachers may sometimes place emphasis on particular 
phases of work in all schools, but she never outlines work for a given 
period which must be followed by all teachers. Every effort is made 
to avoid having teachers follow a set program in a stereotyped manner. 


6. Helping teachers accept their opportunity to advance the cause 
of education by taking part in community activities, especially those 
which are connected with school matters. 


7. The helping teacher program aims to develop individual teachers 


_ “Statement made in letter written by Earnest A. Hardin, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, New Jersey, September 9, 1937. 
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to ever-increasing effectiveness. Supervision in New Jersey is con- 
sidered an agency of growth, of stimulation, and of encouragement and 
not a means of rigid standardization. This point of view is the secret 
of the success of the work and of its popularity among teachers and 
the community.’ 


SUPERVISORY PROGRAM IN A SOUTHERN County® 


Since we see things more clearly in the concrete than in the abstract, 
a description of a supervisory program in a Southern county which is 
proving unusually effective in improving rural schools is presented at 
this point. In this county small rural schools and consolidated schools 
alike are developing an educational program to meet the needs of 
country boys and girls and of rural communities. The county is fairly 
typical of the agricultural area of the coastal section of the Southeast. 
One of the largest counties in South Carolina, it is entirely rural, 
having no community within its borders, according to the last census 
report, with more than 2,500 people. Outside the villages, there is 
found a very sparsely settled population with the average percentage 
of tenant farmers, the average poor health conditions, and the average 
of all the other handicaps usually spoken of in connection with the 
great Southeastern coastal section. It is one of the poorest counties 
in the state, having a total assessed valuation of all its property of only 
slightly more than $4,000,000. Up to twelve years ago, the schools 
were operated in the usual manner—each as an individual, with no 
effort to equalize educational opportunity or to improve the traditional 
classroom procedure. 


In 1929 the county superintendent of education and the county legis- 
lative delegation began to lay plans for a long-time educational pro- 
gram. Step by step, many of these goals have been realized, until 
today, with 33 white schools enrolling 3,000 pupils and 53 Negro 
schools enrolling 3,600 pupils, the following features are working 
together to provide schools that more nearly meet the needs of boys 
and girls than did the schools of a decade ago. 


Finances. Since it is unanimously agreed that sound financing is the 
foundation stone upon which a developing business program of any 
kind must rest, this was the first point of attack. With the usual un- 
equal distribution of property and children, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to work out a county-wide finance plan in order to begin to equal- 


‘New Jersey State Department of Instruction, Bulletin of Information Relat- 
ing to the Helping Teacher Supervision in New Jersey. Trenton, New Jersey: 
State Department of Public Instruction. 1928. pp. 25-26. 

*Much of the material used in this description was furnished by Mary Eva 
Hite, County Supervisor of Schools, Richland County, South Carolina. 
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ize educational opportunities. Therefore, in addition to the local levies 
for bonds or district purposes, there are three county-wide levies: 


1. High school: All high school pupils are taught in six centers. 
The high school levy protects the six districts against the burden of 
educating children from many districts not paying taxes in the high 
school districts. It is distributed on the basis of high school enroll- 
ment. 


2. County unit: Money from this levy is used to finance the trans- 
portation system and to guarantee a nine months school term to all 
white schools. 


3. County board: This is a small amount of money to be used by 
the County Board of Education at its discretion for the furtherance of 
the school program. 


Transportation. The transportation equipment is owned by the 
county, bus drivers are employed, and the 35 bus routes are mapped 
out by the County Board of Education. Through this plan, the county 
guarantees to every child a high school diploma at public expense. 
If a child is not within reach of a school or a school bus, he is boarded 
at the high school of his choice—the school district paying his board 
out of regular school funds. , 

The school buses are kept in repair by a mechanic employed by the 
County Board of Education and working in a shop owned by the Board. 
This shop is located on the grounds of the high school at the county 
seat, and through it, a regular course in auto mechanics is offered to 
the high school boys. 


Physical Facilities. In cooperation with the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, every white school building has been rebuilt or remodeled. 
Classroom furnishings, including tables, chairs, shelves, and cabinets, 
have been modernized. In cooperation with the same agency, every 
school has engaged in a program for beautification of the school yard. 
Quantities of native shrubbery found in the low-country have been 
planted. A county nursery is also being developed through cuttings 
and seedlings, like ligustrums, pyracantha, nandina, are being grown 
for free distribution to the county schools. : 


Instructional Materials. The county maintains a central book de- 
pository for storing and handling all instructional materials. A man- 
ager is regularly employed, and a library truck aids in the circulation 
of these materials. All elementary children, white and Negro, are 
furnished free basal texts. Pupils purchase all expendable materials. 
High school pupils pay a small rental fee. Over the twelve-year period, 
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quite a large supply of supplementary reading material and fiction 
has been built up. 

Besides basal texts and supplementary supplies, there is being gradu- 
ally developed a Materials Bureau through which other instructional 
supplies are made available to all teachers. These include hectograph 
paper, newsprint, tag board, cold water paints, clay, pamphlets, posters, 
pictures, newspaper clippings, magazine articles, wrapping paper, 
cardboard boxes, wooden boxes, barrels, and scrap lumber. A cata- 
logued collection of magazines is available, as well as a fairly adequate 
supply of source material for centers of interest or units of work—sets 
of single copies of several books centering around one particular topic. 

A sixteen millimeter sound projector is used in all the schools having 
electric current. This is not only used in class work, but also for 
community entertainment purposes. 


Teachers. The teachers of this county are only slightly above the 
average in background and preparation. A large percentage of them 
are local married women. Their tenure is much ionger than is the 
average for the state. It is in professional spirit that they exceed the 
average. For the twelfth consecutive year all teachers in the county 
are members of the state education association. Forty percent of all 

the teachers in the county are members of the National Education 
' Association. Twenty primary teachers have formed a branch of the 
Childhood Education Association, and sixteen principals have joined 
the Progressive Education Association. The teachers in this county 
also excel in their cooperation, in their desire to know the best pro- 
cedures, in their eagerness to know what is best to do for boys and 
girls, and in their willingness to do all the things that less interested 
teachers usually call extra work. All these desirable characteristics 
on the part of the teachers, however, may be attributed to a wise and 
sympathetic administrative and supervisory leadership. 


Supervision. The County Board of Education having planned a 
sound financial foundation for the schools, having made provision for 
all the children to get to school, having guaranteed a nine months 
school term, having provided adequate school buildings, and having 
arranged for an increased supply of instructional material—in other 
words, having taken care of the physical set-up of the schools, recog- 
nized the need of a changed school program—a different type of class- 
room procedure. Therefore, in the midst of this expanding educational 
program, in August 1935, the board employed a supervisor of elemen- 
tary schools with the major purpose of developing a training-in-service 
program for the 90 elementary teachers, the ultimate outcome of 
which would be schools better suited to the needs of boys and girls. 
This program is now in its sixth year. 
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Teacher-Training Program. The first job undertaken by the super- 
visor was to encourage a study-group. This meant assisting 90 teachers 
who were used to working separately as individuals to learn to work 
cooperatively in a group. To accomplish her purpose, the supervisor 
used and continues to use the ways briefly outlined under the following 
heads: 


1. Conferences. There are four types of conferences: the three- 
or four-day institute held just prior to the opening of the schools in 
the fall, a part of each program of the County Education Association 
meetings, small group conferences called as the need arises, and indi- 
vidual conferences. The conference in which the individual teacher 
sees her own problems discussed has been probably the most fruitful, 
certainly the most fruitful in the earlier stages of a teacher’s develop- 
ment. 


2. Professional reading. Gradually there has been built up in the 
office of the elementary supervisor a splendid circulating supply of 
the best professional books. The book reviews in Progressive Educa- 
tion and Childhood Education are constantly consulted as guides in 


adding new books. It is significant that the teachers really use this 
book supply. 


3. Visitation. Provision has been made for all teachers to visit 
other classrooms in the county and in other parts of the state. For 
example, at one time, more than a fourth of the elementary teachers 
visited the Parker Schools in Greenville. Approximately 600 people 
interested in various phases of school development have visited the 
schools of this South Carolina county during the last five years. They 
have come from six states: Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Washington, D. C., with, of course, by far the greater part 
from South Carolina. These visits have served as a stimulus to both 
teachers and pupils. 


4. Summer school. Because the County Board of Education consid- 
ers summer school study of real importance to teachers in the county, 
there is in force a regulation requiring all teachers in the county to 
attend summer school once in every three years. 


5. Rural demonstration school. In the summer of 1937, the College 
of Charleston summer school in cooperation with the Progressive 
Education Association, set up a special rural demonstration school, a 
two-teacher school in a rural community almost six miles from 
Charleston. The school was set up after conference with the county 
school officials for the especial purpose of assisting the teachers of this 
county. For six weeks, the supervisor and thirty-six teachers from 
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the small schools of the county had the advantage of working with the 
able summer school faculty assembled there. Without doubt, this 


experience gave a great boost to the supervisory program of the 
county. 


6. Instructional materials. While the foregoing steps were being 
taken to guide the teachers in developing a progressive philosophy of 
education, the supply of instructional materials was being enlarged, so 
that teachers had a fair opportunity to put into practice the atest 
they were finding out. 


Program for Needs of Rural Boys and Girls. Five needs are stressed 
in the instructional program: (1) good health; (2) happy existence; 
(3) experience in a democratic way of living; (4) development of 


desirable attitudes and appreciations; and (5) achievement in basic 
skills. 


1. Good health. An active and efficient county health unit carries on 
a broad program—“drives,” clinics, corrective work, preventive meas- 
ures, educational program; yet in spite of all that, better health condi- 
tions are probably the prime need of all people, young and old, 
throughout the county. The section lies in the malarial area of the 
so-called “deep South.” While various agencies, including the federal 
government, have done much work known as “malarial control,” the 
eradication of malaria seems generations in the future. Because of 
the low income of the majority of the people, proper screening through- 
out the strictly rural area is almost nil. In the face of such conditions, 
the health program receives much emphasis in the schools. One phase 
deserves special mention. In 19 of the 33 schools of the county, hot 
lunches are served every day to every child. This program is possible 
through cooperation of the Works Progress Administration. The super- 
visor of this lunch program in the county is efficient and interested. 
In addition to the value of the food served to the children, the condi- 
tions under which it is served is a real object lesson to the community 
in health education; no food is prepared or served except in screened 
rooms. 


2. Happy existence. Boys and girls today, as always, are entitled to 
a happy existence. The schools of this county make no apology for 
saying that one of the main aims is that every child shall be happy in 
school. To that end, much attention is given to the atmosphere of the 
classroom. If you could visit an average classroom, you would likely 
be impressed with the naturalness of the group; with the ease with 
which the pupils greet and talk with a visitor; with the willingness— 
yes, eagerness—with which they show the visitor what has been going 
on in that room; with the pride which the group takes in what has 
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been done; with the courtesies extended, as an invitation to stay for 
lunch or to “Come to see us again;” with the freedom with which pupils 
move about; with the spirit of friendliness and understanding between 
teacher and pupils; with the evidences that self-control is practiced 
rather than teacher-control. In other words, the average classroom in 
the county has the appearance and the atmosphere of the well-ordered 
home where each member takes a personal pride in the success of the 
family group, where courtesy and kindness reflect the daily living 
going on in the group, where so-called “discipline problems”—if not 
entirely absent—are certainly of minimum concern. 


3. Experiences in a democratic way of living. If we really believe 
that a democracy is the best form of government, children must be 
given experiences in democratic living. To express the same point in 
another way, habits of cooperative living must be formed. This South 
Carolina county is definitely committed to a school program that, so 
far as is now known, best develops such habits. By using pupil inter- 
est, environment, and the instructional material available, each teacher 


is able to provide an opportunity for cooperative living through the 
use of a “center of interest” or “unit of work.” 


4. Development of desirable attitudes and appreciations. This aim 
and the school experiences necessary to its realization can scarcely be 
divorced from the foregoing paragraph. However, it is so important 
that probably it should receive special emphasis. It includes the 
development of a personality sensitive to right and wrong, to the en- 
vironment, to form, to color, to rhythm, to beauty. What a debt we 
owe our children in this field! The improved school buildings, the 
grounds beautified with native shrubbery, the clean and attractive 
classrooms—all these exert a very potent influence on the personality 
of the pupils. Probably the most forward-looking step taken in this 
direction is, what the teachers call “An Appreciation Library” in each 
classroom of the county, a small collection of books of stories, poetry, 
art, and music. With pianos available to all but seven classrooms in 
the county, music is a real part of the school program, and an apprecia- 
tion period is one of the most vital parts of the daily classroom pro- 
cedure. The transportation facilities are also brought into use in this 
part of the work. Busloads of children are constantly visiting places 
of interest—other school groups, industrial plants, historic spots, 
nearby towns and cities. For instance, with Charleston only 50 miles 
away, all seventh grade pupils are taken on a pilgrimage to Charleston 
as a part of their study of state history. The capital city is only 100 
miles away, and so is also included in the visiting schedule. 


5. Normal achievement in the basic skills. In their attempt to 
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broaden the school program, the teachers have never weakened their 
determination to give their boys and girls those skills which they 
consider fundamental. However, they have changed their minds con- 
siderably on what those skills are and when certain skills should be 
mastered. 


THE EMERGING CONCEPT OF RURAL SUPERVISION 


Many rural supervisors are still limiting their efforts to the improve- 
ment of instruction in the established subjects, to the preparation of 
mimeographed and printed bulletins instructing teachers how to con- 
duct these improvements, to group conferences of teachers in which 
the newer methods of teaching particular subjects are demonstrated, 
and to evaluating their programs of supervision solely in terms of 
children’s achievement as determined through a program of standard- 
ized achievement tests and group mental tests. 


Newer and more desirable trends in rural supervision are, however, 
emerging; trends which lead in the direction of a more creative type 
of supervision and a more creative type of teaching and learning. 


In a desirable supervisory program for a county school system em- 
phasis is being placed upon supervision as a consultative service. 
Supervisors are helpers, not directors or dictators. Emphasis is placed 
upon studying children and their individual needs and activities and 
not upon rating teachers, upon guiding curriculum planning and not 
upon seeing that courses of study are rigidly followed. The supervis- 
ory program is emphasizing free and flexible procedures instead of 
stressing formalizing and standardizing procedures. Cooperation with 
parents in planning the educational program is practiced. And above 
all, teachers are looked upon as creative, cooperative individuals 
capable of developing an educational program to which parents, chil- 
dren, supervisors, administrators, and other agencies all may contrib- 
ute. A desirable county supervisory program has as one of its chief 
purposes the development of the individual personality and creative 
purposes of teachers. 

Progressive rural supervisors desire that teachers have the same 
opportunities for creativeness and growth that progressive teachers 
desire for their children. 

The South, if it is to improve its schools and through them the 
quality of rural life, must provide rural schools with a professional 
administrative and supervisory leadership which they do not now 
have. Once provided, this rural supervision will stress meeting the 
needs of rural boys and girls right in the county where they are, and 
meeting the needs of rural community life just as it is found. 

A prominent California educator recently said: “Rural school 
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supervision is God’s greatest gift to the rural school children of Cali- 
fornia.” 

How long will it be before we can say: “Rural school supervision is 
God’s greatest gift to the rural school children and the rural com- 
munities of the South?” 


UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 
Every child has the right: 

1. To health protection and to spiritual and moral training from birth. 

2. To be brought up in a family where there is cooperation, assur- 
ance, and security against social disaster, in a dwelling place that 
is fire-resistive, equipped with modern plumbing and kept sani- 
tary, in a community which protects him from physical and moral 
hazards and from disease, and jealously guards his personality. 

3. To attend school every day during the school term in a building 
that is located in a healthful environment; that is free from fire- 
hazard; that is scientifically built and equipped; that is kept sani- 
tary; and to which he is transported if the travel distance is too 
great. 


4. To succeed in cgoperating with a trained teacher in a school where 
play is considered a normal activity and is provided; where love 
of home, the desire for its improvement, and an appreciation for 
the beautiful and the good are taught; where the appreciation of 
society, its struggles. and victories, is made clear, its challenge to 
the future made personal; where the selection of his life work is 
not left to chance; and where the problems of the school come from 
the problems of the community, state and nation, and not alto- 
gether out of books. 

5. To medical and dental inspection without charge and to free 
diagnosis of any mental or physical handicap and to such remedial 
treatment as will most nearly make him “an asset to society rather 
than a liability.” 

6. To be trained for service to his country and for his life work and 
to appreciate their importance in national life. 

7. To be dealt with fairly even though he be “in conflict with society,” 
to have a personal sense of belonging, to be a part in the develop- 
ment of some worthy cause and to the satisfaction and joy which 
comes from participation in its worthwhile activities. 

8. To the fullest possible development within the framework of our 
democratic society. 


W. W. CARPENTER University of Missouri 
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THE SOUTHERN STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


T. H. NAPIER 
Dean of Alabama College 


The term Southern State College for Women as used here refers to 
the state-supported colleges for women which were created as separate 
institutions and does not include the women’s colleges that began as 
an integral part of some other state-supported institution. These col- 
leges were established prior to the movement that led to the creation 
of coordinate colleges for women in some of the state universities in 
the Southern area. They are all located in the South and in the border 
state of Oklahoma. Originally there were eight of them but within the 
last few years two of them, located in Georgia and North Carolina, 
have become parts of the state university systems. An examination of 
recent catalogs of these two institutions leads one to conclude, how- 
ever, that they continue to serve the purposes for which they were 
established. 

These colleges were an outgrowth of the general movement favoring 
the higher education of women. This movement had started much 
earlier and began to make itself felt in the United States during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Numerous schools and female 
seminaries were established during this period but few of them did a 
quality of work that compared favorably with that of the better men’s 
colleges at the time. Much of the work was evidently of a secondary 
nature, but during the third quarter of the century the right of women 
to a college education really began to be recognized in the South. 

Oberlin College had opened its doors to women during the thirties 
and the universities established in the North Central and Western 
states between 1850 and 1875 admitted women from the beginning. 
Congress passed the Morrill Land-Grant Act in the sixties. This 
resulted in the creation of agricultural and mechanical colleges in 
most of the states. Women were admitted to these in the North and 
West but most of those located in the South were open to men only. 
Women were forced to attend privately supported institutions which 
could not compete in variety of curricular offerings with schools get- 
ting support from the state and from the Federal governments. 


The curricula in the private women’s colleges were very much like 
those in the older men’s colleges. This was due, no doubt, to the fact 
that women had been barred from men’s colleges and they were anx- 
ious to convince the general public that they could take the courses 
men had been taking and that they could do the work just as well or 
better than the men had been doing it. During this period of contro- 
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versy over the comparative ability of the sexes to do a good quality of 
college work, the women’s colleges were not in a position to meet the 
increasing demands in the South for industrial training for women. 

The War Between the States upset the whole economic system of 
the South, and after the period of Reconstruction the people of this 
section began to turn their attention to pursuits other than agriculture. 
Most of the schools open to women were provided largely for the 
daughters of the land-owning class. They had not been interested in 
training for commerce and industry but rather for homemaking and 
social leadership. Little provision had been made for the education of 
the daughter of the small farmer. The schools were entirely too 
expensive for the people of this large class who came into political 
power at this time and who set out to give their own daughters a 
chance in the world. The State Supported College for Women was 
the plan followed in some of the Southern states. 

The question may be raised as to why women were not admitted to 
the state universities and to the agricultural and mechanical colleges. 


‘ It should be remembered that separate institutions for men and women 


have been much more common along the Atlantic seaboard and in the 
Southern states than in the North-Central or Western states. Doctor 
M. L. Orr gives a number of reasons for the organization of new insti- 
tutions. In enumerating these reasons, he says: 


“The more important of these are: (a) The older states were more con- 
servative than the younger Western states and so were more tenacious in 
holding to the old idea of separate education for the sexes. (b) Th older states 
were more populous than the younger Western states and could better supply 
with patronage the two types of colleges in the same territory. (c) The dif- 
ference in wealth between the older states and the younger states made it 
more practical to have the two types of colleges in the richer and older states 
and one co-educational type of college in the poorer and younger ones. (d) In 
the older states many well-established colleges for men were in existence 
before women were given the opportunities of a college education. When 
college education for women was introduced into these states, it was practi- 
cally as easy to establish new schools for women as it would have been to re- 
organize and enlarge the existing institutions for men.”! 


The State Colleges for Women came into existence during a period 
of twenty-five years in the latter part of the nineteenth and the first 
few years of the twentieth centuries. They began their first sessions as 
follows. 


Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus 1885 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 1891 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro 1892 


1Milton Lee Orr, The State-Supported College for Women (Contribution to 
Education No. 91, George Peabody College for Teachers), p. 12. 
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Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 1894 
Alabama College, Montevallo 1896 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 1903 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 1905 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 1909 


The function of each school is rather definitely set forth in the 
charter or in the acts creating the school, but before discussing them 
one may raise the question of the purposes of women’s education in 
this country. Professor Thomas Woody gives the purposes in the 
order of historical development as follows: 


“(1) Preparation for home duties; (2) cultivation of formal gentility and 
grace for their social value through a variety of accomplishments; (3) disci- 
pline of the ‘mental powers’ so that women might be ready for any emergency 
in life; and (4) more specific preparation for a variety of professional oppor- 
tunities. Concurrent with all except the last there has been (5) a constant 
emphasis on religious and christian purpose.”? 


This was written a little more than ten years ago but the purposes 
are about the same today, and were recognized at the time this group 
of colleges was established. In these particular institutions prepara- 
tion for professional opportunities was emphasized. The charters of 
seven of the eight schools stated that one of their principal functions 
was technical and industrial education. All of them could do teacher 
training. The Florida State College for Women did not include tech- 
nical and industrial training as one of its original purposes. The act 
creating the college stated that the institution should teach the higher 
branches of education and the arts and sciences which were taught in 
similar institutions and which the governing boards might think 
necessary. Also the governing boards were given the authority to 
create a normal department when they saw fit. 

In the catalog of the Florida State College for Women for 1909-1910, 
these statements occur: 


“The college is not a normal and industrial school, but primarily a college 
of Liberal Arts. With this is associated a normal school and schools of Art, 
Music, and Expression. The College of Liberal Arts includes courses in Home 
Economics, which count for a regular college degree. 

“The college has in general three aims: 


1. To teach the arts and sciences as a discipline of the mind, as a source of 
mental and moral culture, and as a training for the duties and activities 
of life. 


2. To train teachers for the public schools of Florida. 
3. To prepare girls to take charge of the industries of the home. 


“Woody, Thomas. A History of Women’s Education in the United States, 
Vol, II, p. 192. 
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“In 1928 the president of the college, in answer to the question, ‘For what 
professions is training given?’ named teaching, secretarial work, accounting, 
music dietetics, journalism and nursing. He also stated that pre-medical and 
pre-dental training was given.” 


This institution began as a liberal arts college but added some tech- 
nical and professional work as the need arose. 


The act creating the Mississippi State College for Women was: 


“An act to create and establish an Industrial Institute in the state of Missis- 
sippi, and a college for the Education of White Girls in the Arts and Sciences.” 
“Section 6 reads as follows: 


“Be it further enacted, That the said Board of Trustees shall possess all the 
power necessary and proper for the accomplishment of the trust reposed in 
them, viz: the establishment and maintenance of a first-class Industrial Insti- 
tute and College for the education of the white girls of the state of Mississippi 
in the arts and sciences, at which such girls may acquire a thorough normal 
school education, together with a knowledge of kindergarten instruction, also 
a knowledge of telegraphy, stenography, and photography; also a knowledge 
of drawing, painting, designing and engraving in their industrial application; 
also a knowledge of fancy, practical, and general needlework; and also a 
knowledge of bookkeeping with such other practical industries as, from time 
to time, to them may be suggested by experience, or tend to promote the 
general object of said Institute and College to wit: fitting and preparing such 
girls for the practical industries of the age.” 


The act creating Alabama College was entitled, “An act to create 
and establish an industrial school in the state of Alabama for white 
girls.” Nothing is said about the arts and sciences and the section 
which gave the purpose of the school reads as follows: 


“Section 6. Be it further enacted, That the said board of trustees shall 
possess all the power for the accomplishment of the trust reposed in them, 
viz: The establishment and maintenance of a first-class industrial school for 
the education of white girls in the State of Alabama in industrial and scientific 
branches, at which said girls may acquire a thorough normal school education, 
together with a knowledge of telegraphy, stenography, photography, book- 
keeping, indoor carpentry, electrical construction, clay modeling, architectural 
and mechanical drawing, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, cooking, laundry, 
house, sign and fresco painting, home nursing, plumbing, and such other 
practical industries as, from time to time, to them may be suggested by experi- 
ence or tend to promote the general object of said girls’ industrial school, to 
wit: fitting and preparing such girls for the practical industries of the age.”5 


The emphasis was certainly on industrial training but eight years 
later the purpose of the school was changed to include “. . . giving 
instruction in the liberal arts and sciences. ...” In a revised charter 
of the school which appeared in the code of 1907, the purpose is modi- 


3Orr, op. cit., p. 185. 
‘Ibid, p. 39-40. 
5General Acts, Alabama, 1892-1893, Number 445. 
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fied again. The work in liberal arts and sciences is given first consid- 
eration and nine departments were specified which included English; 
mathematics; history and political science; psychology; ancient lang- 
uages; modern languages; chemistry and geology; physics and astron- 
omy; and biology, botany, floriculture, and horticulture. The indus- 
trial departments were named also and were given under nine divi- 
sions. All music and art were placed among the industrial subjects. 

The purposes of the Mississippi State College for Women and of 
Alabama College as set forth in their charters and the acts creating 
them are typical of the purposes of the other five colleges. In the acts 
establishing the North Carolina College for Women and Winthrop 
College, the preparation of teachers is mentioned first and greater em- 
phasis was placed on this need in the discussions prior to the passage 
of the legislative acts. All of them except the Florida State College 
for Women emphasized industrial training and teacher training. As 
the years have passed greater emphasis has been placed on the teach- 
ing of the arts and sciences in those that began with industrial train- 
ing, and the Florida State College has added technical and professional 
courses. The industrial training offered by these colleges has been 
modified very greatly. At present it consists largely in training 
teachers of home economics for the high schools, training young 
women for clerical positions and in some cases there may be a trend 
toward curricula of the professional or semi-professional type. 

The State Supported College for Women appeared as a new type of 
school, a type that had never been known before in any country. It 
followed no tradition in its program but accepted for its purpose the 
task of meeting present and future needs of young women. This 
group of schools came into being when women were excluded from 
most of the state institutions then in existence and when there were 
educational needs that could not be met by the colleges that were open 
to them. In the beginning seven of these schools were committed 
primarily to preparation for home duties and to preparation for a 
variety of professional and commercial opportunities. The other, the 
Florida State College for Women, began with a program of work more 
nearly in keeping with the general trend in the state universities and 
in the older colleges. A study of the catalogs indicates that these 
schools have tried to meet the changing needs of the people they were 
created to serve. As new fields have opened for women, new curricula 
have been provided for their training. No group of institutions has 
been more sensitive to the varying needs in a changing social order. 

Over the years there has been some discussion of the value of sepa- 
rate institutions for the sexes. Advocates of the separate college for 
women have favored segregating the sexes in the undergraduate col- 
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lege work. Some have said that the woman’s college can acquire a 
spirit and an atmosphere conducive to the development of the fine 
qualities of grace and charm so essential to the successful woman, but 
the function of the woman’s college of the future must include some- 
thing more than these. Its real success will be achieved through op- 
portunities to develop leadership qualities in a situation in which all 
student responsibilities are borne by women, and in the curriculum 
advantages the woman’s college can develop and should provide. The 
organization and the offerings should grow out of the peculiar needs 
of women. Some of these needs are known but many of them are 
neither understood nor appreciated. 

The man who is trained for a profession or a business can continue, 
often with increased earnestness, in the work for which he was pre- 
pared after he has established a home. In many cases this is not true 
with women. Homemaking may prevent her continuing the work for 
which she was trained and her training may help very little in solving 
the problems she will meet in the new situation. A narrow curriculum 
cannot give training in both. In the early years of our country family 
life was organized so that daughters could serve an apprenticeship in 
homemaking under the guidance of their mothers. The changes in 
home life have transferred much of this training to the schools. Some 
of this can be given in the elementary and high schools but its value 
will depend to a largé extent on the point of view and the knowledge 
of those who teach. Women spend more than eighty per cent of our 
income; they determine the social atmosphere in which our children 
are reared; they are the principal means of transmitting to future gen- 
erations our culture and our way of life; and they need a program that 
will prepare them for these duties and responsibilities: In order to 
give them this training the apparent conflict between the cultural 
and vocational aims of education must be harmonized. The cultural 
aim and preparation for homemaking cannot be mutually exclusive. 


If the state colleges for women fulfill their mission, they must con- 
tinue to do pioneer work in the field of woman’s education and this 
means research. This research must bring the light of scientific 
inquiry to bear on the problems of the American home and on the 
significant interests and needs of women. Some of these problems are 
economic, many of them are social, and others are psychological. The 
members of the group who spend the greater part of the income must 
face difficult economic problems and many young women face these 
with little or no preparation. Women have more leisure than they 
had in earlier years, and regardless of whether they are homemakers 
or follow a profession they are directly concerned with human rela- 
tions. Success or failure in a woman’s work depends largely on her 
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ability to get along with others, and the mother has the added re- 
sponsibility of guiding her own children in making their adjustments. 
Psychological problems peculiar to women need to be better under- 
stood and there is no better place to study them than in a college for 
women. Allport says: 


“It is rightly said that women are more personal and emotional in their 
interests than men. Here in fact lie the only significant psychological differ- 
ences of sex. These differences are more probably due to early influences and 
the pressure of a man-made double standard of morals than to innate factors. 
From the start the girl is denied opportunities for development which are held 
open to the boy. She is considered a ‘tom-boy’ if she secures birds’ nests, 
builds boats, plays ball, or studies electricity. Her lot is to be dressed, petted, 


admonished, and loved by those about her. She must react to people rather 
than to things.’ 


If this is true, education should aid the young woman in understand- 
ing her own nature, in getting a true knowledge of the forces about 
her and in developing independence of thought and feeling. 

Such a program has its difficulties. A research approach to curricu- 
lum problems, to administrative techniques and to improved methods 
of teaching are expensive and in most cases these institutions are still 
forced to compete with the traditional order on a percapita cost basis. 
Better teachers, smaller sections, vocational guidance, and more indi- 
vidual conferences mean a smaller number of students for each faculty 
member and all this increases the cost of instruction. Few colleges 
can afford a ratio of one faculty member to six or seven students but 
there is need of the individualized education such an organization can 
provide. If all faculty members will cooperate fully in the college 
program, a great deal can be accomplished with the staff now available. 
Some courses that have been prerequisites can be reduced to units of 
larger courses. Lectures can be limited to those that summarize the 


wide reading, the rich experience and the mature judgment of the 
lecturer. 


The function of the State Supported College for Women is just 
about what it has been from the beginning, that of providing women 
with the opportunity of getting the kind of education they want and 
need in the positions they are going to fill. They need preparation 
for homemaking as they have always needed it; they are entitled to 
the information, to the experiences and to the appreciations necessary 
for a comfortable position in a rapidly changing world; they should be 
able to get a broad and liberal education as a preparation for life’s 
emergencies; they must get a higher type of special training for pro- 
fessional and business opportunities; and the religious and christian 


SAllport, Floyd H., Social Psychology, p. 345. 
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purpose should receive increased emphasis if this country is to fulfill 
its mission. 
LEADING LANGUAGE SCHOLARS CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE NEW DICTIONARY 


The Thorndike-Century Senior Dictionary, recently published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company, brings to fruition the efforts of twenty- 
eight of the world’s leading language scholars in making a dictionary 
for upper grades and the high school. This dictionary is a companion 
book to the well-known Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary. 

Dr. Charles S. Pendleton, head of the English Department at Peabody 
College, contributed in the capacity of editorial adviser to the prep- 
aration of the material. Other members of the Editorial Advisory 
Committee were: 

Sir William Craigie, chairman, University of Chicago, Oxford Uni- 
versity, editor, Oxford English Dictionary and Dictionary of American 
English; Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania; Leonard Bloom- 
field, Yale University; Francis M. Crowley, Fordham University; 
Charles C. Fries, University of Michigan; Archibald A. Hill, University 
of Virginia; Arthur G. Kennedy, Stanford University; George S. Lane, 
University of North Carolina; Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; George H. McKnight, Ohio State University; Robert C. Pooley, 
University of Wisconsin; Robert L. Ramsay, University of Missouri; 
William A. Read, Louisiana State University; Edward Sapir, Yale 
University; George Watson, University of Chicago and Oxford, Eng- 
land; George K. Zipf, Harvard University. 

The Senior Thorndike Dictionary has over 63,000 entries and 94,000 
definitions. As in the Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary, illustra- 
tive contextual sentences, which “force” meaning, and “teaching” pic- 
tures are important features in the new book. According to the editors, 
its 15,057 contextual sentences, 4,878 phrases, and 2,500 pictures place 
this dictionary, in these features, well ahead of all others in the school 
field today. 

Much importance is attached to the process of selecting the words 
and meanings which have gone into this dictionary. The backbone for 
the selection of entries was the Thorndike Word Book and the Powers, 
Pressey, and Curtis lists. Of particular value was the English Semantic 
Count, prepared by Dr. Irving Lorge at Columbia University, which 
made possible the scientific selection and organization of the large 
body of meanings in the Senior Dictionary. 

Other features of the book are its single alphabetical list, the easy- 


to-read, large type, and the simplified, authoritative pronunciation 
system. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


J. R. RACKLEY 
Professor of Social Science, Teachers College, New Britain, Conn. 


At the Teachers College of Connecticut, all Freshmen are required 
to take a full year’s orientation course in Social Science which is 
called Contemporary Civilization by the faculty, but which the Fresh- 
men characteristically shorten to Contemporary Civ. As planned, 
this course has two essential purposes: To show broadly the develop- 
ment of civilization throughout the world with special emphasis given 
to phases pertaining to the United States; and, to provide an integrated 
basis for the more specialized courses in the social sciences which are 
offered later. 

In this course, the first nine weeks are devoted to a study of major 
factors in the development of world culture outside the United States. 
While historical in nature, the emphasis is not solely upon political 
and economic factors; rather, emphasis is placed upon the correlation 
of many cultural aspects of life in the past which have seemed signifi- 
cant in the development of peoples abroad. 

The next phase of the course deals particularly with the develop- 
ment of the United States. This phase is an interpretive one in which 
it is assumed that the students have a general knowledge of the history 
of the country. Therefore, an attempt is made to show how the de- 
velopment of the United States reflects the influence of cultures else- 
where, in what ways the United States has developed cultural aspects 
predominantly its own, and how the United States has come to infiu- 
ence other cultures. 

The next step is the study of rural culture in the United States. 
Beginning with the colonial period in American history, there is 
portrayed successively early agricultural systems, the evolution of 
governmental land policies, agricultural expansion and development, 
aspects of rural economics, rural social life, the influence of rural 
people in politics, the declining predominance of rural population, and 
governmental policies pertaining to rural people and their problems. 

The same general proceduré is used to show the development of 
urban culture in the United States. Reasons for the establishment 
and growth of cities, the influence of industrialization and commercial 
expansion in producing a predominantly urban population in the 
United States, social and economic problems and tendencies peculiar 
to urban areas are some of the topics treated. 

International relations, and comparisons and contrasts of present 
and past governments constitutes the next part of the course. The 
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establishment and development of early governmental controls, the 
evolution of the national state, wars and their causes, attempts to 
insure lasting peace, international trade, and factors producing change 
in national governments is a partial list of the subjects studied and 
discussed. 

The last part of the course deals with philosophy, logic, and persua- 
sion. Here are introduced some of the questions which are perennially 
basic to philosophic speculation, as well as some of the assumptions 
and conclusions of eminent philosophers. Also, there are exercises 
and discussions with reference to logical thinking, and, finally, a study 
of the ways in which people attempt to persuade or influence others. 

From the brief resume of the content of the course, it will be seen 
that the subject matter deals with many phases of man’s life as a 
social being. It may also be implied that lecture and discussion are 
basically the methods used during meetings of the classes. Though 
these methods are basic, others are used to supplement them. For 
each section of the course, a topical outline has been prepared, ap- 
pended to which is a comprehensive bibliography. As part of the 
introduction of each phase of the course, there are brief reviews of the 
books included in the bibliography and a brief explanation of the topics 
included in the outline. Weekly readings are required which are 
reported on five by eight cards, one side devoted to listing materials 
read and the other for brief notations concerning those materials. For 
these reading materials there are two principal sources. One is the 
college library and the other is the special Contemporary Civilization 
library. This latter is of considerable importance and warrants some 
explanation. 

Quite obviously there is no textbook for a course such as this, and, 
equally apparent, adequate reading materials are essential. Hereto- 
fore, Freshmen had paid from four dollars up for textbooks in social 
science and their resale value was rarely above a dollar. Accordingly, 
the plan was broached to them of paying two and one half dollars 
each as a book fee for the year, the money to be spent for current 
books relating to the topics considered in the outline. By their own 
vote they adopted the plan and about one hundred and forty books 
were purchased which are solely for their use throughout the year. 
These books are maintained in the library in a special reserve section 
and at the end of the year they are to become the property of the 
library. Since the amount paid individually as a fee is less than the 
amount they would lose by buying textbooks and selling them at the 
end of the year, there is no monetary loss accruing to the Freshmen. 
At the same time, by donating them to the library, they make provi- 
sion for their continued use during their Sophomore, Junior, and 
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Senior years. Thus, books obtained by this means, plus those which 
are purchased with departmental funds provide adequate and up-to- 
date reading materials for the students. 

The department also sponsored a plan whereby students might, if 
they wished, subscribe to various magazines at reduced rates. Since 
most publishers will provide their publications to groups of students 
at a substantial reduction, the department offered to receive all sub- 
scriptions of students and place them with the publishers. As a 
result, there were more than fifty subscribers to magazines such as 
Time, Newsweek, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, and Readers’ Digest. 

To encourage student writing on topics of their own choosing, and 
to provide a means of learning something about a student not possible 
otherwise, students are requested to hand in weekly a four by six card 
on which they have written anything they may choose to write. At 
the end of the year these cards are returned to the students, and gen- 
erally they can trace something of their own development as college 
men and women from their accumulated cards. 

At least one period each week is devoted to a discussion of contem- 
porary affairs. These discussions are implemented by short objective 
quizzes which are usually given at the beginning of the hour. After 
the quiz has been completed, the questions are discussed, the answers 
given and students are encouraged to debate extemporaneously dif- 
ferences of opinion on contemporary affairs which are controversial 
in nature. 

And then there are the long written assignments. Throughout the 
year, three papers are required, two of them book reviews and the 
other a problem assignment. One is due during the first semester 
and two the second semester. One review pertains to fiction material 
and, in addition to a brief statement of the plot, there must be an 
analysis of the way the author handles social phases of the book and 
the student’s criticisms of the book. The second review must be of 
some book which is non-fiction and which pertains to some phase of 
the course. Again the student is expected to analyze and criticize the 
content of the book and the way the author dealt with it. The third 
paper must be set up in terms of some problem or phase of social life, 
either past or present. Briefly the method prescribed is to introduce 
the problem and to state its limitations so far as the paper is concerned. 
Then there is the marshalling of data which have been found. Next 
is a summarization of the data, and the student’s conclusions and sug- 
gestions relative to the problem. Added to the paper is an annotated 
bibliography of source materials. 

In view of the content and requirements of the course in Contem- 
porary Civilization, it would be pertinent to inquire if its inclusion in 
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the college curriculum can be defended? To such a question, these 
answers are given: 

The Freshmen admitted to the college are a selected group, who 
must have shown proficiency in informational tests, a satisfactory in- 
telligence quotient, have the recommendation of the high school 
authorities where they completed their secondary school education, 
and have the approval of the college interviewing committee prior to 
their admission. The quota for Freshmen is generally about one 
hundred and fifty, and applications are usually twice that number or 
more. Hence it can be assumed that the Freshmen are sufficiently 
gifted and able to show proficiency in a course which uses no textbook 
and which covers an extensive and varied educational area. 

The course is so organized and presented that it provides a medium 
for student understanding of complex and diverse factors which were 
involved in the evolution of civilization to its contemporary status. 
They can also see how the social sciences have evolved and what they 
contribute. The mechanics of the course provide media through which 
students may increase their proficiency in reading, writing, and dis- 
cussion with a constant emphasis upon various aspects of society and 
its evolution. The materials presented are not too difficult for the 
less proficient student, and the opportunities offered for the develop- 
ment of the superior student are unlimited. 

Throughout the course, academic areas which comprise the social 
sciences are introduced, not as special school subjects, but as phases 
of the development of people. This is a means of showing the integra- 
tion and interplay of social factors that are never isolated except in 
terms of courses. At the same time, the students become familiar with 
bibliographies for each of the subject matter areas which later they 
will study in detail. 

Many students will take the later courses in social science; some 
will have only this one course. For those who continue, a background 
has been provided which should facilitate their study later. For those 
who take no more courses in social science, the course in Contemporary 
Civilization offers a medium for a broad survey of social processes 
which otherwise they rarely could get. 

Not least deserving of emphasis is the part of the program which 
deals with contemporary affairs. The social science aspects of con- 
temporary affairs are stressed in order that students may better be 
able to see social forces at work and to appreciate the connections 
which exist between the present and past. The present is their labora- 
tory, the past is their reference library. Observing the one and refer- 
ring to the other, they are encouraged to analyze controversial prob- 


lems, to arrive at conclusions, and to defend both their analyses and 
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their conclusions. And they do this with problems not solely academic 
in character. 

And, from the teaching point of view, the course in Contemporary 
Civilization offers a continuous and stimulating challenge to the 
instructor. Not only does he have the opportunity to teach an interest- 
ne ing assignment, he also has the stimulus to read widely, knowing that 

ee. as he increases his own knowledge and understanding he will have 
es the opportunity to utilize that added information and understanding in 
a constructive way as he conducts his classes. 

Any course is defensible which results in intellectual growth and 
understanding on the part of both students and instructor. We, of 
the Social Science Department, believe that the course, Contemporary 
Civilization, will yield a high return in such growth and understanding. 


4 
on 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 


NELLIE BUCKEY 
Professor of Home Economics, Peabody College 


H. C. BREARLEY 
Professor of Educational Sociology, Peabody College 

The recent movement toward community-centered schools has been 
especially welcomed by the teacher of home economics; for even in 
the years when the school was an entity in itself, home economics 
teachers went beyond the four walls of the classroom in their work and 
were thus among the pioneers in the present trend of making the 
school a vital part of the community. They observed the need of an 
intelligent understanding of the problems of home and family life 
around the school and even the short-sighted could hardly fail to see 
in many homes the unscientific preparation of food, the unattractive 


and meager furnishings and the unhygienic care of children and the 
sick. 


Thus the home economics teachers have realized the need for school 
leadership and the need for a sound and comprehensive general educa- 
tional program concerned with all the needs of the community. There- 
fore, in recent years home economics has become more and more a 
subject of far-reaching influence on the day by day life of the com- 
munity. Some of these needs can be and have been met largely by 
classroom instruction. Many of them require that teachers cooperate 
with other forces and agencies in attacking these problems, wherever 
they may be found, in such a realistic way as to affect the daily life 
of the people of the community. 


This attention to community needs and problems has for years influ- 
enced the program of home economics departments. But the majority 
of these difficulties cannot be overcome by any one division of the 
school or even by the efforts of the whole school. More adequate 
means must be found for making the teachings of home economics 
more effective in community living. In many communities, of course, 
the actual behavior of the people has been changed by the cooperative 
efforts of the school, especially by the follow-up work of the home 
economics teachers. Further progress apparently depends upon en- 
listing the whole-hearted support of all community agencies and insti- 
tutions. 

An analysis of group needs will reveal many implications for school 
and community cooperation in working for social and educational 
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betterment. In planning her program the teacher of home economics 
will consider her responsibility in helping solve such typical commun- 
ity problems as: 1. Health and sanitation; 2. Housing; 3. Household 
management and finance; 4. Production, preparation, consumption, 
and conservation of clothing and food; 5. Child care and development; 
6. Family life; 7. Recreation and leisure activities; 8. Welfare and relief; 
9. Home furnishing and beautification. 


In attempting to meet these responsibilities the teacher of home 
economics will find many opportunities in cooperation with other 
agencies for active participation in such activities as: 


1. Study of health needs, including nursing, medical and hospital 
care. Clinics and community health programs and centers. Clean- 
up campaigns. 


2. Study of housing needs and suitable community programs. 


3. School and community training in consumer education, house- 
hold planning and budgets. 


4. Training in clothing construction, costume design and home 
handicrafts. Promotion of home vegetable gardens, poultry 
raising, subsistence farming, community canneries and storage 
plants, adult classes in food purchasing, cooking, and serving. 


5. Home and school instruction in infant and child care, feeding, 
clothing, and management. Experimental nursery schools. 
Assistance in children’s clinics. 


6. Evening classes in problems of courtship, marriage, and family 
life. Guidance and counsel in parent-child relationships. 


7. Assistance in the development of community recreational pro- 


grams—playgrounds, dram: ic and literary clubs, hobby inter- 
ests, music, crafts, etc. 


8. Participation in joint efforts for individual and civic improve- 
ment. Instruction in use of food resources, including excess 
commodities and school lunches. 


9. Adult classes and demonstrations in home decoration, plant 
propagation, flower growing and landscape gardening. 


To meet such responsibilities as have been outlined requires not 
only initiative and endurance, but also adequate training in which are 
interwoven both theoretical and practical instruction. Progressive 
departments of home economics are attempting to train teachers in 
this field to be qualified to enter into such a community-wide program 
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of education. The purpose of such colleges, it appears, is to develop 
teachers who will be wise leaders in community education, leaders who 
are inspired with social vision but who at the same time are guided by 
intimate knowledge of things as they are. Each young teacher, accord- 
ingly, if she is to do her work well, must have realistic first-hand ex- 
perience in the life and work of both a rural and an urban community. 

In spite of the difficulties, field training seems eminently worthwhile, 
not only for the sake of the individual community, but also because of 
its relation to the total American social order. Since a democracy is 
an aggregate of communities and since any national program has to 
be adapted to local needs, training in community leadership benefits 
both state and nation. If each individual community in this country 
would attack vigorously the development of its own economic and 
social resources to whatever extent is possible under the existing 
pattern of society, many State and Federal problems would be far 
nearer solution. 

Teachers then can help best in national improvement by participat- 
ing in programs of community rebuilding. No matter what sort of 
national planning we have, there will have to be some type of local 
community planning and administration. Apart from all this justifica- 
tion of local planning, participation in community living and com- 
munity work is undoubtedly one of the most satisfactory means for 
the development of teachers with insight and understanding of socio- 
economic problems. 

This emphasis upon the whole life of the community is made possible 
by a number of favorable factors. The very nature of the work of the 
teacher of home economics, as has already been indicated, lends itself 
admirably to participation in many significant phases of family and 
community living. The home economics teacher also benefits greatly 
by government assistance in fostering a community-wide program. 
Such aid from state and Federal sources definitely affects the programs 
developed in vocational home economics, adult home demonstration 
work, club work for boys and girls, and Farm Security Administration 
projects. The provisions of the Smith-Lever Act, Smith-Hughes Act 
and the George-Deen Act have made important contributions in ex- 
panding the work of the classroom. 

Incidentally, the constant interchange of practices and personnel 
between home economics departments and governmental action 
agencies has also tended to keep teachers constantly aware of the needs 
of people living in the vicinity of the school. 

The teacher of home economics has perhaps: had an advantage over 
many of her colleagues in developing a program suited to the needs 
of the whole community because she has been relatively free from 
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pressure by scholastic accrediting agencies. In planning a community 
centered home economics program it is sometimes advantageous that 
the subject has not always been accepted as meeting college entrance 
requirements. Although this lack of academic recognition is now 
gradually decreasing, it has had its compensations in releasing the 
home economics teacher from unwise regulation and has permitted 
her to do what seemed most needed without too much fear of what 
college entrance boards might say or think. 

Still another favorable factor has been that in her work the teacher 
of home economics deals with some of the most vital aspects of human 
life. The family is still a central concern of both the individual and 
the nation. Recent attempts to abolish the family or to provide ade- 
quate substitutes have resulted in failure. Today both in communistic 
and in totalitarian countries the preservation of the family is being 
stressed by political and intellectual leaders. The democracies have 
never failed to emphasize the significance of home life. This emphasis 
has tended to keep the teacher of home economics aware of her role 
in protecting and improving family living both indirectly in the 
schoolroom and directly in her community activities. 

Unfortunately some of the most needy communities in the United 
States have a very meager home economics program, either in the 
schools or elsewhere. The extension of training in more adequate 
family living to these needy areas is one of the most urgent problems 
of educational leadership. National dangers increase the need for 
more home economics workers in understaffed and underprivileged 
communities. The meeting of this need would aid greatly in the de- 
fense of democracy by conserving and improving one of our most 
important national resources, the quality of our family and community 
life. 


. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE LIBRARIAN AND 
THE TEACHING FACULTY 


RUBY ETHEL CUNDIFF 
Peabody Library School 


The teacher can do much to promote children’s reading, the librarian 
can stimulate the use of books but if the teacher and the librarian 
work together much more and much wiser use of books will result. 


Some ways in which co-operation may be obtained and greater use 
of books achieved are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Follow a plan similar to that outlined in Heller and LaBrant, The 
Library and the Teacher of English, which is the first title in a series 
called Experimenting Together. 


Get the English teachers or the teachers of reading to set aside a 
part of the money to be spent by them for books for free reading. If 
the librarian has an allotment for that purpose use part of it too. The 
English classes or reading classes should work in committees to select 
the books to be bought. Books can be selected from any of the ap- 
proved lists in smaller schools. Miss Heller and Miss LaBrant used 
also Book Review Digest which is all right for schools in cities where 
the pupils have had wide reading background. For smaller schools or 
for schools where the pupils have not read widely, it will be wiser to 
use lists of books already tried and found satisfactory in other schools. 
For High School use the following lists: 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and its supplements 


Books for Young People (Jan. number of the New York Public Library 
Branch Library News) latest ed. 


By Way of Introduction the list put out by the American Library Asso- 
ciation 


Books for Home Reading the publication of the National Association of 
Teachers of English 


Booklist the periodical publication of the American Library Association. 
(Use the numbers for the last three years) 


In order to decide what they want to buy in fiction, plays, biography, 
poetry or travel, pupils and teachers will have to find out what the 
library has on hand and this in itself will be valuable in acquainting 
them with the resources of the library. 

Committees as a whole will decide how much of the $50.00 or $100.00 
allotted to them will be spent for which things. They may not buy in 
all of the fields mentioned above but again they may. The more money 
there is to spend the greater the possibilities of the plan. However, it 
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will serve to make both pupils and teachers aware of one of the big 
problems of a library, that of having a larger list of books than the 
money will buy. 


There will be difficulty in narrowing the list of books to fit the sum 
of money. This also will have value for the fact that you can’t buy 
everything will emphasize the importance of careful choice. What- 
ever is selected by the committees will be bought even though in the 
minds of the teacher and the librarian better selections might have 
been made. Suggestion and guidance will be given along the way but 
the final choice of the committees will be purchased. Although the 
selection may seem heavy in some field it may simply mean that the 
existing collection was weak in that material. 


After the books are selected, pupils can prepare the order under the 
direction of the librarian. It will be a delight to see how eager they 
are for the books to come. Let them unpack and check the books 
upon their arrival. The books will be read with much more avidity 
and judged with more clarity than any similar group of books whose 
entire selection was made by the librarian. 


In the process, teachers have been made more aware of the content 
of the library, of the aids and lists which are useful in selection and 
later in the use of books. They will make more use of all the resources 
of the library as a result, not just of the new books bought for this 
experiment. 


If it were an elementary school group instead of the lists mentioned 
above, use the following aids: 


Children’s Catalog (the outstanding help, useful in finding material as 
wel as in buying it) 
Tennessee Book Company Catalog (a classed list with an author index) 

Since it is free each teacher and pupil could have a copy. 


Reading for Fun the publication of the National Association of Teachers 
of English for use in elementary schools. 


Rue, Etorse. Index to Readers. This is for the first three grades and 
shows where you can find material of desired difficulty for use in dif- 
ferent units of instruction, e.g. Circus, Christmas, etc. 


Rue, Etorse. Subect Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. This in- 
cludes much material not in readers. It will be of great value in using 
books after they are selected and purchased. 


Hornbook, A magazine to keep you informed about new books for chil- 
dren, their authors and illustrators. 


For the primary grades the teachers would do the most of the get- 
ting acquainted with the library while in the upper grades the children 
will profit by participation just as the high school students will. 
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If it were a college library there are the lists by 


Mohrhardt and by Shaw and that by the National Association of Teachers 
of English with which most persons are familiar. In addition to those 
there is a new publication. 


LENROW, ELBERT. Readers’ Guide to Prose Fiction which from its ap- 
proach and inclusion is being found essential in college libraries and 
among readers’ advisers in public libraries. 


Also use the Book Review Digest. 


Another way to keep teachers interested in the library is to send 
them notices of new books. Many publishers send catalogs that can 
be clipped and sent to interested teachers. Some announcements are 
received on cards which can be sent on to the person in whose field it 
belongs. Route the Hornbook to the elementary school teachers and 
Subscription Books Bulletin to everyone including superintendents 
and college presidents. This last one will save the library considerable 
money in the course of a year, because not only the librarian but also 
* the teachers and principals will know how much to believe when a 
persuasive salesman comes along with a set of reference books which 
may turn out to be only an old one in a new dress. In a small city, 
one copy could be sent from school to school instead of being taken in 
each school. It is small and comes out quarterly. Early volumes may 
be consulted in the nearest public or college library. 

Whenever there is an exhibit of books in the locality, the librarian 
should be informed and notify teachers in order that they may handle 
and know books not only from reviews but also from actual contact. 
Churches, clubs, and libraries all hold exhibits from time to time 
which are worth while for larger audiences than those for whom they 
were originally made. 


The Follett Book Truck exhibit may be had for county or regional 


school meetings. Seeing a book is much better than just hearing 
about it. 


The State School Library Supervisor will bring books to a meeting 
if asked and these exhibits are of especial interest because they are 
selected for the particular needs of the community or school where 
they are shown. 


One of the most valuable means of co-operation between the li- 
brarian and the teaching faculty is in teaching the pupils to use the 
library to make their school work more vital, to do it with greater ease 
and to make it more interesting. Lessons in the use of the library 
may be taught as something apart and complete in itself. This may, 
and no doubt will, have some value later but will not be nearly so 
useful nor rewarding as lessons correlated with class work or inte- 
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grated with some course. If the pupil has a better lesson or gets his 
work easier because he uses the library he will use it again and will 
become a library user for life. This is an outcome much to be desired. 

The teacher will be more interested in the library if the lessons in 
the use of the library further her work rather than merely taking time 
away from the already overfull program. e. g. When the pupils need 
magazine articles in preparing a paper or a report teach them how to 
use the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 

Connect all library publicity with reading. A display of anything 
can have some books brought into it. 

Posters and exhibits are among the most effective means of stimu- 
lating reading. Some of your exhibits will be planned by the librarian, 
some by the pupils. Arrowheads, stamps, coins; these are but a few 
of the things which the pupils may bring in. They may be used with 
books on Indians, weapons of war, books on stamps, books on countries, 
books on money, etc. 


Posters can be made or they may be bought or both may be used 
together. The H. W. Wilson Co., New York, has a number of posters 
for sale. The Tennessee Book Co., Nashville, Tenn., also has posters 
for sale. These may be used as a point of departure in getting puipils 
to make posters as well as being used for stimulating reading which is 
their original purpose. 

Book talks are valuable from the upper grades on through college. 
Always have in sight the books which are being used in the book talk. 
In the early grades story telling and picture book hours take the place 
of book talks but there, too, the books are important. In a nursery 
school after a picture book had been shown and the story told, one 
child said “I want to hold it.” The feel of books and the love of books 
can be instilled best by having the books in sight when telling the story 
or when giving some incident to impel pupils to finish the book. Some 
beautiful books should be in every collection no matter how small the 
collection may be. 

Book and library news in the school paper are most effective when 
written by the pupils. The librarian and the teacher may guide the 
choice of books to be reviewed but it should be done very unobtru- 
sively. Sometimes reviews by the teachers or the librarian should be 
included because pupils like to read something which is liked by a 
favorite teacher or librarian. 

Personal work with the pupils cannot be over-emphasized. Be ready 
and willing to make suggestions. Do not as a usual thing give a pupil 
one book and tell him that he will like that. Generally give him sev- 
eral from which to make his own selection. Be sure to do a good job 
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the first time or there will be no second time in which to redeem your- 
self. 

The librarian must not feel that the only thing which belongs in her 
province is books. If you want to get and keep the co-operation of the 
teaching faculty, you must use pictures, pamphlets, slides, films and 
everything else you can get to enrich the curriculum. The money for 
this should be in addition to the book fund. However, it should be a 
part of the library collection where it will be available for all depart- 
ments instead of letting each department build up its own collection. 

Some schools have a new term, materials bureau. That is just 
another term which should mean the library. Some places build up 
a separate collection of pamphlets, pictures, etc., because the librarian 
has been unwilling or unaware. These collections have been put in 
the care of teachers because it is said that the librarian isn’t capable 
of caring for such a collection. That should be slander and no li- 
brarian should let it be true that she doesn’t keep up with what is 
going on or that she can’t look after such a collection. The Wilson 
Bulletin and the school magazines have had articles on the selection 
and care of such materials. If the librarian doesn’t know about such 
visual materials she should learn about them. In a city, the audio- 
visual materials will probably be housed in one library and circulated 
to others. In a rural community, the county may be the central loca- 
tion from which materials are obtained. More work requires more 
help but it may not be forthcoming. Nevertheless, keep after it but 
don’t nag. Remember that “Rome was not built in a day.” This is not 
Rome but the principle is just as true as though it were. 

Somehow, make the teachers aware of the library and the librarian 
not just as a place where a person sits and types cards and keeps pupils 
quiet but as a place where pupils may find help for both curricular 
and extra curricular activities. Some principals think that the librarian 
has very little to do so gives her most of the outside activities. One 
prize example is that of a librarian who was sponsor of the senior class, 
coached basketball, put on the plays, had charge of the orchestra and 
the chorus, and on Sundays taught a Sunday school class. 


The librarian should have time to help teachers prepare lists for use 
in units or in courses; collect and make available in reserve sections 
books which must be used by all students in a short time; send to 
classrooms books in quantity for the use of pupils. Do not feel that 
the library is most successful when all books are in place on the shelves 
instead of in use. Make the library an inviting, orderly place, not a 
depressing, repelling one. 


Finally get those things which you need to make your work go as it 
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should. In other words, if you want a good garden you must have the 
tools. 

It is better to use printed cards in your catalog and get your organi- 
zation finished than to be typing cards all of the time and still not get- 
ting through. You may not need all of the information on the printed 
cards but probably no one but you will even know the extra informa- 
tion is there. 

Have Subscription Book Bulletin and use it. 

Have the new edition of the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries and the Children’s Catalog if you need it. 

Have the other aids and tools mentioned in this paper. 


Even if you don’t get quite so many books, you'll have better ones 
and they will be used more for you will have time to find out which 
ones meet your needs and to work with the pupils and the faculty. 

Of course just getting the tools won’t do the work. You must do 
that. Remember again the analogy with the garden 

“TI know that if I’m lazy when it’s hot 
God will just let my garden go to pot.” 


<3 


ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


CALVIN T. RYAN 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska 


Whether we choose to call it by one of the modern names of social 
interpretation, public relations, or school interpretation, in the end 
our desire is to reach the public and interest them in their schools. 


In securing this interest, we may use news items in the daily press, 
hold an exhibit, have visitation days, support a school band, or any 
of the dozens of ways by which we attract attention to the school either 
directly or indirectly. Whatever procedure we use, I can’t see that we 
should deny we are trying to get favorable publicity for the schools. 
A paid advertisement in the town daily for the approaching football 
or basketball game, the annual school play or band concert, does in- 
terpret the work of the school; also it publicizes the school. 

Publicity in any form is neutral in its workings. That is, it works 
for or against with the same indifference. It has to do with influencing 
human behavior, and so long as it is directed along definite psychologi- 
cal laws it will influence human behavior. We can study the unethical 
procedure and learn as much about publicity as we can from the 
ethical, insofar as learning how publicity works is concerned. Insofar 
as propaganda was used to bring about the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, those interested in repeal followed certain rather well- 
known procedure for influencing people’s actions. The Chicago mayor 
with his two caged rats knew that he was building up an unavoidable 
response to his two oppenents in the campaign. We thought of the 
opponents; but we also thought of the two rats. 

In school publicity we desire a favorable response. We want those 
who think of the school to think of it favorably. We could use two 
caged rats every time we spoke, and we would get a certain response. 
If we wanted to resort to name-calling devices, then the rats might be 
very effective propaganda. 

From the point of view of school interest, we may divide the public 
into two major groups and say that one group already look with favor 
on the public schools, whereas the others look with disfavor. Logically 
such a division should take care of the membership of the community, 
but in reality it doesn’t. Under the favorable group will be at least 
those who are militantly in favor of the schools, and those who are 
mildly in favor. Between the two extremes there will be the necessary 
gradations of interest. The same division applies to the larger group 
of those opposed to the schools, for not all of them are opposed to the 
same degree of ferocity. 
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Logically, again, we should have included all the citizens of any 
given community, but in reality we have omitted a large group of 
“neutrals,” or those who are indifferent to the schools. For all positive 
effects in the way of securing favorable action towards the schools, 
these neutrals, insofar as they remain neutral, are in reality opponents. 
They may be easily swayed by whichever side sees them first, or 
whichever uses the—for them—most telling arguments. 

These very neutrals often determine what can be done, what cannot 
be done in a given school community. Like Tomlinson in Kipling’s 
poem, they are not bad enough to enter hell, nor good enough to enter 
heaven. Just as in a political election, those who do not ostensibly 
belong to either side may swing the election for a given candidate. 


Since this. group are important, they are the ones for the school to 
make a concerted effort to secure. 


Insofar as school publicity is concerned, where publicity is planned 
for definite and immediate action, it will be these “neutrals” that the 
school authorities in charge of publicity will need to reach. In reach- 
ing them, we must first attract their attention favorably toward the 
schools. Those for whom the school is a sacred institution already 
have their attention attracted. They are ready for school interpreta- 
tion. They are not to be neglected; far from it. But publicity for them 
is different from what we have in mind. Likewise have those who are 
opposed to the school already had their attention directed and focused. 


They too are ready for school interpretation and interest-getting 
devices, but for the present we can dismiss them. 


As a logical abstraction we may argue indefinitely the priority of 
attention over interest, or interest over attention, but in school pub- 
licity which is to be effective with the indifferent group we should 


resort immediately to attention-getting devices. Attention precedes 
interest. 


I think we can see the trend in modern commercial advertising, as 
well as in commercial exhibits, this trend toward attention-getting 
devices. Many Nebraskans who are not apple growers were immedi- 
ately attracted by the apple growers’ exhibit at the State Fair last 
year. It was built primarily to attract attention of those not already 
interested in the apple growing section of the state. It attracted out- 
of-state visitors as well. 

One county in which sorghums are grown had artistically built a 
United States flag with the vari-colored sorghums grown in that 
county. It was clever; it was artistic. It was attention-getting. 

Many who attend the football games at Iowa City are not corn 
growers, yet they gather around the monument of corn usually built 
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in one of the down-town streets. The design is intended to attract 
attention. One goes away thinking of corn, and corn means Iowa. 

Study the advertisements in such magazines as The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Fortune, or Esquire, and you will be convinced of their 
being prepared to attract attention primarily. Interest in the thing 
advertised is expected to follow. 

In a Virginia high school where the writer once taught, the super- 
intendent paraded the high school cadets through the main street of 
the city at least once a week. In that particular community the cadets 
attracted more attention than any other activity of the school, and the 
superintendent drew interest to the school through the attention 
secured by his cadets. He knew the psychology of his patrons. 

In a small city of the writer’s acquaintance, the school authorities 
have a Junior High School Week in which they display oil paintings, 
dolls of other lands, photography, and hobbies of the students. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the school through the exhibits. Patrons pay admis- 
sion to see the displays and they go away thinking favorably of the 
school. The exhibits attracted attention; patrons are impressed, and 
parents solicit patronage. 

. What, therefore, are some basic principles of attracting attention? 
Noise, or sound, gets attention. The fire siren is an example. So is 
the automatic device which intermittently taps the window. We 
look! The peanut stand on the city street with its monotonous steam 
whistle adds sound to odor. The increased use of the loudspeaker 
system attached to trucks from which bellows forth the campaign 
orator is an example. “We hook ’em in; then we give ’em the needle!” 
is the way one ballyhoo expert put it. 

Movement gets attention. The neon sign is an example. The 
“barker” at the side-show or the carnival moves. Washing machines 
wash. The woman sits at the electric ironer and irons. Santa Claus 
may be nothing more than decorated cardboard, but he waves his 
hand in greeting and smiles. 

Color attracts attention. Here again the neon sign is effective, for 
it adds color to movement. The wise teacher not only moves in front 
of her class, but she also watches her color combinations in dress. 
The “bright lights of the city” are alluring. School bands wear at- 
tractive uniforms. The majorette steps high and flashes her colors. 

Insofar as school publicity can utilize these basic principles of 
securing attention of neutral supporters, just that far will it succeed. 
The old-time exhibit of some products dumped without plan into some 
room or some corner of a room was ineffective. Even the superinten- 
dent’s report was prepared with other than “neutrals” in mind. They 
did not speak their language. 
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With modern developments, and with superintendents being trained 
in crowd psychology, schools have more media through which to 
reach any given public. Take the superintendent’s report. Once it 
was mostly figures and graphs, not of any interest or meaning to any- 
one other than the superintendent. Now they give an animated cross- 
section of the work of the school. Students are pictured living their 
daily school life. They have been taken from graphs and figures and 
made into children of the fathers and mothers of the community. Such 
reports as those prepared by the superintendent of the Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, schools, and those of the superintendent of Rochester, New 
York, schools are attention getting from the cover-page to the end. 


With the advent of the sound-on-film machine, school men can depict 
the life of their school in sound, color, and action. In a radio program 
sponsored by students of a certain college, sound effects of students 
passing from classes were needed. These students took the recording 
machine from the speech department, set it up in the corridor and 
made the effects. These effects they played over the radio as part of 
their program. They had overcome time and space. Schools can 
manage their publicity with all the common appeals, and attention- 
getting devices. 


Perhaps the exhibit lends itself best to attention-getting, and to the 
arousal of interest in the school. Of course, a broad use of the term 
would include many of the activities of the school, such as the band 
concert, the football games, even the parent visitation day. Ordinarily, 
however, we use the word in a narrower sense. 


Exhibits cost money. For that reason alone they should be well- 
planned and carefully administered. But for greater appeal they will 
have some central theme—an objective. There will be ushers and 
there will be officials in charge of each booth or display. The booth 
can be built to attract attention. It can utilize color, even movement. 


A very successful school exhibit was held recently centering around 
the commercial department. One could see students using type- 
writers, adding machines, all the modern office equipment. Of course 
machinery lends itself to display. There one finds motion, sound, and 
color. But there must be operators present. Men and women must be 
using those machines. 


At the University of Wyoming various art classes exhibit the work 
of the students in the display and trophy cases located in the Student 
Union. It is not unusual to have to stand in line to view the newest 
exhibit. With special lighting effects on glass back, front, and sides 
the exhibits, whether dolls or rings or bracelets, were bound to attract 
attention. 
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Off-campus exhibits are often effective, but they are frequently diffi- 
cult to manage. One must depend almost exclusively upon color. 
They have their place, however. 

It is patent that the schools must do something to retain the interest 
which they secure through their publicity. The sponsor of a radio 
program expects his entertainment to attract attention to his products, 
and having done that, he expects the attention to go over into interest 
which will culminate in sales. Schools which use attention-getting 
devices expect interest to develop, which will culminate in supporters 
of the school program. 

Insofar as school publicity now in vogue does fail to secure results 
commensurate with the cost and labor put into it, it fails because it is. 
planned as though consumers were already interested. 


A GENERAL THEORY OF CURRICULUM 


J. A. LYNCH 
Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Rice Institute 


The term curriculum is used here in a very general sense as the con- 
ception of (1) the content of culture and (2) its organization with re- 
spect to the problem of forming human personalities. Curriculum and 
method are the two fundamental problems of pedagogy. Method is 


distinguished from curriculum as the problem of actualizing the poten- 
tial benefits of culture. 


The ultimate cultural entity is a perspective which can be defined as 
the sum-total of situations which are so organized as to afford exercise 
for a given learning product. Culture as a whole consists of a great 
many such perspectives and their compounds. Perspectives arise out 
of the creative activity of mankind. Insomuch as a perspective induces 
its corresponding learning product, it is the latter’s stimulus. 


A personality is defined as a system of more or less related learning 
products, with special emphasis upon those learnings which are effec- 
tively mature. A mature learning implies a clear view of a given 
perspective. 


I recognize, at present, five types of learning products capable of 
subtending perspectives: 
Logical forms and formulas. 
Schematic or geometric forms. 
Sensory patterns. 
Temporal patterns or rhythm." 
. Value attitudes or preferences for certain classes of goal fulfillments. 


EXPLANATIONS: 


Anything capable of being expressed as a formula or a definition is 
typical of the first. Examples are, Doppler’s principle, the principle of 
oxidation, the first law of motion, and the principle of natural selection. 

The second class contains everything which can be expressed by 
graphic representations, such as house plans, maps, and diagrams. 

The third includes all learning products which mature out of practice 
as recognitions of familiar objects with anticipation of what is to 
follow, what is commonly known as associations. This type of per- 
spective can be built around a single sense quality, as “yellow” in the 
following verse: 


“Yellow of blossoms that come in the Spring, 
Yellow the corn and yellow the sheaves, 
Golden rod and yellow the leaves.” Etc. 


‘This one is tentative; it probably needs broadening. 
[296] 
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One possessed by a monomania for yellow might regard the world 
as a series of settings for the spectacle of yellow. He would have a 
point of view but only one. A more common example of this type of 
perspective grows out of familiarity with a given object or situation. 
The learning product matures out as recognition and recall. It is 
expressed creatively by seeking a more intimate and vivid impression 
of the object or in the attempt to reproduce the impression of it. 


In the following verses, the same author, the late Professor Charles 
DeGarmo, of Cornell, takes color in general as the point of view before 
which individual colors are reviewed: 


“A song is sweet, yet passing brief, 
But color lasts, for ’tis but light 
Resolved to myriad hues,— 

The yellows, reds, and blues, 
The oranges, the greens, and chief, 
The royal purples, kin to night.” 


“T love their simple mellow shades,— 
The deep, dark reds, the ruddy sheen 
On polished tropic wood, 

And ’neath the dusky hood 
Of night, on quiet seas and glades, 
I love the shades of blue and green.” 


This verse illustrates three types of learning practiced simultaneous- 
ly. There is (1) an intellectual perspective schematized by the defini- 
tion of color, (2) an increased sensitivity to colors, (3) rhythm of a 
type, and (4) possibly an increased propensity for colors brought about 
by the attitude expressed in the first and last lines of the second verse. 
A symphony is a very complex sensory pattern; the learning products 
involved are exercised by repeated auditions. 


The fifth type of learning product, a value attitude, is exercised by 
either direct or vicarious participation in a goal-seeking situation. This 
type of learning product embraces the practical and social attitudes. 


The mature learning product occurs as a preference for a certain class 
of goal fulfillments. 


Sentiments are consciously omitted from the list of learnings capable 
of being systematically exercised on the ground that they vary with 
circumstances and with individuals. They have no consistent environ- 
mental counterpart.” 

As stated, it is assumed that these perspectives constitute the content 
of culture. The problem of unity remains to be defined. The solution 
of this problem depends upon the way or ways in which perspectives 


*Learning symbols of all kinds is subordinated to other types. 
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support or re-inforce each other. As far as I am able to see at present, 
mutual support is possible in two different ways. 

First, a perspective which is already well developed can sometimes 
support a practice series for another type of learning product. A few 
examples will explain this idea. In the verse on “yellow,” quoted 
above, the rhythm of words can carry one along for a time who is not 
yet as enthusiastic about yellow as the poet. One can sometimes read 
a poem in a foreign language, even when the content is not clear, for 
the rhythm. Rhythm makes it a little easier to carry on the activity 
than it would be without it. Witness marching toa band. The activity, 
being carried on, exercises a new type of learning product. Rhythm 
can be conveniently used to support a learning-product-inducing activ- 
ity because it is matured out of the fundamental activities of life, such 
as walking, running, etc. Rhythm and other aesthetic qualities of 
good literature give it its peculiar place as educational material. 
Learning products, such as value attitudes, are more easily induced in 
that medium than by the raw materials of life and the history of 
human life. An especially good example of this relationship between 
perspectives is found in the activity of learning to count. There are at 
least five different learning-products which are exercised by this ac- 
tivity. The most primitive one, and that most likely to function as a 
support for the others, is rhythm. One of the known techniques in 
teaching counting is to base the activity on rhythm. The second learn- 
ing product exercised is the association of sensory pattern provided by 
the names of the numbers, one, two, three, etc. Following these are 
the concepts of cardinal and ordinal numbers and finally the general 
concept of quantity. 

These mature out, of course, at different stages of practice, perhaps 
usually in the order named. Often the order is arbitrary; but there is 
sometimes a natural order. Insofar as there is a natural order, curricu- 
lum reaches out to join hands with method; for this is the point at 
which the two problems meet. 

The second type of relationship which can be described as orthogonal, 
exists when one perspective intersects or cuts across another. From 
the vantage point of an intersection, one compasses two perspectives 
by means of either (1) the same learning product or (2) closely related 
learnings. I do not conceive this as by any means a simple relation- 
ship; but an example or two will help. For instance, one who is fa- 
miliar with maps in general can make use of a particular map to find 
his way about a particular city and finally arrive at a particular, prac- 
tical objective. His previous experience with that particular city 
constitutes one perspective, his experience with cities in general an- 
other, and his previous efforts to reach similar objectives still another. 
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The mechanics of the situation will depend upon the relative maturity 
of the corresponding learning products. Perspectives do not neces- 
sarily have to be based on the same learning product or even the same 
class of learning products in order to enter into this type of relation- 
ship. A learning product of one kind can vivify or deepen the relief 
background for another. For instance, a series of observations of a 
particular astronomical phenomenon might help clarify Kepler’s third 
law of planetary motion; conversely, a knowledge of this law would 
facilitate observation by providing a sort of rational pattern for it, 
or basis of prediction. There seems to be no particular order here 
which could be made absolute; although, there is probably a more or 
less natural order of priority in some cases. 

The procedure suggested by this theory is that learnings be selected 
for emphasis on the basis of their number of relationships with other 
learnings. There are two kinds of priority, one in time and the other 
in emphasis. Priority in time should be settled primarily but not alto- 
gether on the basis of the relations of the first type which can be 
called parallel; priority in emphasis should be based upon the number 
of orthogonal relationships. The first is pretty largely the scope of 
pre-school and elementary education; the second of general education. 
The learnings with the largest number of orthogonal relationships will 
have the largest number of applications, but not in the ordinary sense, 
which would imply intersections with perspectives of the fifth type, 
goal-fulfillments, only. That is a narrow view. 

Consistent emphasis upon the curricular priority of any one of these 
types of perspectives creates a school of thought, as rationalism, real- 
ism, pragmatism, etc. If one must have a preference of this kind, it 
helps if one gives considerable attention to the orthogonal character of 
the learnings selected within the limits of his philosophical perspective. 


A curriculum approached from this angle would not be either com- 
pletely elective or completely fixed. It might be the kind of a curricu- 
lum that the best students would elect if such existed. The role of 
the curriculum planner should be that of rationalizer of youthful plans. 
Teaching in all of its aspects stands in that relation to the pupil’s or 
student’s work, to give it a broader and clearer rational setting than the 
latter would be able to give it unaided. One who participates in the 
benefits of culture only to a limited degree cannot be clearly aware of 
its potential benefits. Rebellion of youth against adult educational 
leadership has been in part due to ignorance of youth and in part to 
inefficiency of the leadership. If the concern is with general cultural 
benefits, the element of arbitrary election, especially as to substance, is 
slight. However, those learnings which actually have the largest 
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number of orthogonal relationships should be the ones easy to choose 
by the earnest student. One cannot speak intelligently of election by 
any other type of student. The student epicure who elects the easy 
life cannot seriously influence curricular plans. He is the one upon 
whom the hand of any intelligent guide would have to be most firmly 
placed. By the substance of the curriculum is meant here the choice 
of perspectives to be emphasized. This is not strictly a matter of sub- 
jects but of learnings upon which subject matter is brought to bear. 
Election has greater range with respect to specific practices inside a 
given perspective. Note that a perspective is a series of practices, in- 
oe finite in number, many of which are in their specific effects individual 
- in character. The practices are potential in the sense that anyone 
so capable of entering into them exercises the relevant learnings. Ability 
to so enter depends upon a great many circumstances some of which 
are cultural. The orthogonal relationships should take care of this 
aspect. There are other peculiarities which might be organic in nature. 
Although these are essentially private in character, they are, never- 
theless, often important factors in the learning situation. Cultural ob- 
jectification of a learning product is most complete where the organic 
factors are more or less standard or common to everyone. Where an 
organic base bearing a marked peculiarity is continually shared by any 
considerable number of people a relatively peculiar culture develops 
among them, as with dwarfs, dope fiends, homosexuals, and deaf mutes. 
The characterizing peculiarity functions as a fixed object in their en- 
vironment. On that account, it is sometimes difficult for those possess- 
ing it to participate in the culture produced by so-called normal people. 
Of course, every organic factor can be treated as a peculiarity in the 
above sense, the only difference being in the number of people bearing 
it; and, cultural peculiarities of a fixed kind function similarly. In this 
sense, the content of culture can be visualized as a class of elliptical 
areas rotating around one common axis, instead of an all-inclusive cir- 
cle. The normal and no doubt the richest cultural content is repre- 
sented by a circle with respect to which a slight ellipticalness in any 
given direction is not a serious matter. Culture is not and need not be 
wholly organic. In this sense, there is a place for the various philo- 
sophical points of view from which slightly different curricular cores 
are recommended to meet the needs of one large section of society as 
differentiated by philosophical temperament from another large sec- 
tion. The overlapping of these large sections will be great, since their 
difference is one of emphasis which is reflected in the choice of a 
synthesizing core of ideas. 
Election of practice materials for selected learning products, from 
their corresponding perspectives, takes some account of these different 
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kinds and degrees of ellipticalness, the most extreme forms of which 
require special curricula, for example, for people having marked or- 


* ganic peculiarities not shared by the many, such as healthy individuals 


who cannot participate successfully in abstract thinking, geniuses of 
various kinds, besides those abnormal types already mentioned. The 
attempt should be made in general education to bring them all into the 
boundaries of the main circle of cultural activities as far as possible. 

Election in the choice of practices for a selected learning product 
should be emphasized more in the beginning than in the later stages of 
practice, since facility in application increases with the increase of 
maturity of the learning product; because, it should be somewhat 
easier to apply already initiated learnings in a field foreign to one’s 
familiar routine of living than to initiate them there, witness redinte- 
gration and similar psychological concepts. This extension of applic&- 
tion of a learning to new fields of subject matter not only generalizes 
the learning product inside the perspective which it defines, but it 
also provides a possible approach to other perspectives not yet actual- 
ized by that particular learning. 

The question of election versus the fixed curriculum reduces, then, 
to this principle; relatively fixed objectives for the normal with differ- 
entiation for the organically eccentric, about in proportion to the 
degree of eccentricity; and election for the initial approach to a new 
learning product, in the inductive phase of practice, with a relatively 
fixed field of deductive application and practice around the central 
area fixed for emphasis. 
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TEACHERS’ VERBAL CONTACTS WITH CHILDREN 
IN NURSERY SCHOOL 


KATHERINE H. READ 


Institute of Child Welfare 
University of California 


The teacher shapes the school environment for the child. By what 
she does and by what she says she guides the child effectively or inef- 
fectively, toward clearly defined ends or toward confused and unre- 
lated ends. Her expression, the tone of her voice, her selection and 
placement of material all influence him. 

The most readily observable contacts between teacher and child are 
verbal contacts. They serve as significant indications of the environ- 
mient that the teacher is creating. What kinds of verbal contacts do 
teachers make with children? What use do they make of their verbal 
contacts? These questions appear important in understanding the 
school environment. 

A preliminary observational study was conducted in a school to 
discover what the teachers said to the children and what “goals” were 
implied in their statements. 

The observations were made of nursery school teachers because 
they are placed in less regulated situations generally than most 
teachers. They have an opportunity to utilize activities to promote 
many types of growth. The nursery school aims to help children 
achieve greater security in social relationships and more confidence 
in themselves through increasing skills. The purpose of the study, 
thus, became that of observing how teachers in the nursery school used 
the opportunities provided by verbal contacts to develop security and 
confidence in the children. 

Briefly, the study was conducted as follows: One teacher at a time 
was observed. Everything that she said was recorded although occa- 
sionally a remark was lost because it was inaudible to the recorder. 
Observations were continued for 15 minutes or as long as the teacher 
remained near the observation booth. The time intervals for observa- 
tion of individual teachers varied because of shifts in their position in 
the yard or their withdrawal from the playground. In all, eight 
teachers were observed over a period of 222 minutes. Observations 
on individual teachers ranged from twelve to forty-five minutes. 
Except in two cases the teachers were observed on more than one day. 

The observations were made in two groups in the nursery school. 
In one group there were two- and three-year-old children. In the 
other group there were four-year-old children. Each group had a head 
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teacher, a regular assistant, and student assistants. Both teachers and 
assistants were relatively inexperienced as none of them had had 
more than two years experience. 


Records were taken during the children’s free play periods. They 
were made from an observation booth and were thus limited to 
activities near the booth. The play materials here consisted of a work 
bench, painting, pasting and cutting materials, small manipulative 
toys, housekeeping equipment and a piano. From two to eight children 
were present in the groups which an individual teacher was directly 
supervising. 

From the records of the teachers’ remarks tabulations were made of 


the positive statements, the negative statements and the questions 
which occurred. 


Positive statements were separated from negative ones because they 
appear more likely to contribute directly to building security and con- 
fidence than negative statements. In making a positive statement the 
teacher emphasizes what the child can do. She has in mind the area 
of development into which she wants to guide him and the opportuni- 
ties there. In making a negative statement the teacher’s attention is 
directed at what she does not want the child to do. She may actually 
increase the conflict for him. Contrast the simple statements: “After 
you have washed your hands, Joan, I will help you,” and “I won’t help 
you because you have not washed your hands yet.” One tells the 
child how to meet the problem. The other faces him with the fact 
that he has not met the problem. One builds security and confidence; 
the other does not. 


Observation and experiment have indicated the greater effectiveness 
of positive statements. Dr. Johnson,’ in a series of experiments, found 
that positive statements were more effective in bringing about desired 
behavior than negative ones. Dr. Fite,’ after extensive observation in 
nursery schools, comments: 


“The one technique which in every way appeared to fulfill the child’s needs 
and to provide real learning at the same time was that of helping the child 
find a solution to his immediate problem without openly implying any reproof 
nor in any way changing the direction of his activity.” 


“Helping the child find a solution” would appear to necessitate a 
positive approach on the teacher’s part. 


A positive statement and a positive, and therefore probably more 
constructive, goal are closely related. One implies the other. It is 
even likely that the conscious effort to make only positive statements 
may contribute to the growth of a positive attitude or goal-set in the 
teacher. In order to discover the teachers’ “goals,” the remarks were 
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also classified into the goals which seemed implied. This gave further 
indications of the use which the teachers were making of their verbal 
contacts with children. 


The results showed that within these nursery school groups the 
teachers provided the children with different environments in respect 
to the types of verbal statements they offered. Some teachers made a 
relatively large number of negative statements in comparison to 
others. The overwhelming majority of positive statements recorded 
indicates the emphasis on the more constructive aspects of the teacher- 
pupil relationship in the nursery school. 


The teachers observed made from two to eight more positive remarks 
than negative ones, with a median of between five-six positive remarks 
for every negative one. A summary of the results of the records of 
teachers’ verbal contacts appears in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
TEACHERS’ VERBAL CONTACTS WITH CHILDREN 
Number of Number of Ratio of Positive 

Teacher Minutes Positive Negative Number of to Negative 
Number Observed Statements Statements Questions Remarks 

1 35 34 6 25 6 tol 

2 37 48 7 21 7 tol 

3 15 5 1 6 5 tol 

a 28 43 18 8 2 tol 

5 30 54 3 26 18 to 1 

§ 45 63 14 19 4tol 

7 20 25 6 15 4tol 

8 12 12 1 2 12 to 1 


Although there were wide individual differences among teachers, 
the positive statements outnumbered the negative ones in every case. 


On the average questions were used once to every three positive 
statements. Again, there were large individual differences. One 
teacher asked a question to every positive statement. Another asked 
one question to every six positive statements. 


Questions of the following types appeared in the records: (1) sug- 
gesting an activity as “Would you like to paint?”, (2) helping the child 
solve a problem as “How many pieces of wood do you think that you 
need for a tunnel?”, (3) defining the completion of an activity as “Are 
you through?”, (4) redirecting a child’s activity as “Have you tried 
the jungle gym today?”, (5) asking for information as “Whose is this?”. 
Some of the questions appear to need careful consideration in the effect 
that they have on the child. Questions may be constructive if they 
are used to stimulate independent thinking and problem solving on 
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the child’s part. They may be destructive if they give the child a 
feeling of inadequacy because they are more than he can answer. They 
may constitute over-direction if they attempt to push him too rapidly 
in the solution of a problem. The environment which the teachers 
offered through their use of questions, thus, differed widely with indi- 
vidual teachers. 


For what purposes did the teachers talk to the children. What goals 
were served by what they said? 


The remarks were classified under the following “goals”: 


(1) Remarks designed to encourage independence as “You can do it 
yourself.” 


(2) Remarks to increase the child’s feeling of adequacy by praise, 
encouragement or reassurance as “That’s fine” or “You are 
making a fine, big house.” 


(3) Remarks to develop a feeling of inadequacy by reprimand or 
criticism as “That was very bad of you” and thus change child’s 
behavior. 


(4) Remarks to enrich the child’s experience by giving information 
or calling attention to activities or qualities of materials, etc., as 
“Tt’s made of tin” or “It feels good, doesn’t it!” 


(5) Remarks to establish the rights of others as in regard to prop- 
erty, taking turns, etc., as “This belongs to J,” or “You may have 
a turn when he finishes.” 


(6) Remarks to aid the child in establishing sequence of activities 
as “After you have had tomato juice, you can come back and 
finish.” 


(7) Remarks to define the completion of a task as “Are you all 
through?” or in the negative “Aren’t you going to finish your 
picture?” 


(8) Remarks to increase the child’s skill in using materials as 
“This is the way to use the paint” or “You pound the nail this 
way” or in the negative as “That’s not the way to pound the 
nail.” 


(9) Remarks to assist the child in carrying out an activity as “Here 
are the scissors” or “I'll hold it for you.” 


(10) Remarks suggesting an activity as “Would you like to play with 
the blocks?” 
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(11) Remarks designed to redirect the child’s activity by changing it 
as “Go now and play on the swing,” or by calling attention to 
wrong behavior as “Don’t push Arlene,” or by calling attention 
to right behavior as “We play with sand in the sand box.” 


(12) Remarks asking for information or giving it as “Whose is it?” 
or “He is building a bridge.” 


The frequencies with which the teacher’s remarks were directed 
toward each goal are indicated in Table 2. (The frequencies of the 


positive and negative statements used in attaining the goal are also 
noted.) 


TABLE 2 


FREQUENCIES WITH WHICH GOALS WERE IMPLIED IN TEACHERS’ REMARKS 


Frequency of 
Positive Negative 
Type of Goal Statement Statement 
1. Encouraging independence 6 
2. Building feelings of inadequacy 7 
3. Enriching child’s experience 7 
4. Defining completion of activity 13 1 
5. Giving information 15 
6. Establishing “sequences” 15 3 
7. Building feelings of adequacy 22 
8. Establishing rights of others 23 
9. Increasing skill in activity 21 9 
10. Suggesting activities 37 
11. Assisting child in purpose 37 15 
12. Redirecting activity 29 31 


According to the classifications made, the verbal contacts of these 
eight teachers with children appeared to be directed most frequently 
towards redirecting a child’s activity and assisting a child carrying out 
a purpose. With somewhat less frequency their verbal contacts were 
directed toward suggesting an activity, building feelings of adequacy, 
establishing the rights of others, increasing skill in using materials, 
establishing routine sequences, defining the completion of an activity 
and asking for information. Their remarks were directed least fre- 
quently toward encouraging independence, building up feelings of 
inadequacy and enriching the experience for the child. 

The negative statements were infrequent except in the case of re- 
directing activities. Here they were slightly more freqeunt than the 
positive statements, indicating that redirection was more often done 
in terms of calling the child’s attention to the undesirable behavior. 


The periods of observation were too short to analyze closely the 
goals of individual teachers except in a general way. The teacher with 
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the highest proportion of positive statements directed her attention 
most often to assisting the child in an activity and establishing the 
tights of others. The teacher with the lowest proportion of positive 
statements directed her remarks most often to redirecting a child and 
to suggesting activities. The “goals” of the first teacher would seem 
more constructive than those of the second teacher. 

The large amount of redirection done by the teachers calls attention 
to the restrictive aspects of a child’s environment. Clearly there is a 
necessity for more emphasis on aspects of the environment which will 
directly build security and confidence. There is a need for more 
enrichment of the child’s surroundings. The teachers are doing this 
in the contacts designed to build feelings of adequacy, encourage inde- 
pendence, increase skills with materials, assist with activities and 
enrich. the experiences. 

The results suggest the possible need for (1) more attention on posi- 
tive redirection of activities, (2) more encouragement of independence 
with perhaps less teacher suggestion of activities, (3) greater emphasis 
on the teacher’s contribution in enriching the child’s experience, and 
(4) the elimination of remarks tending to create feelings of inade- 
quacy. 

SUMMARY 


A preliminary observational study of the verbal contacts of teachers 
with children in nursery school was made to determine (1) the pro- 
portion of positive remarks, negative remarks and questions used by 
the teachers, and (2) the relative emphasis given to types of goals 
which the remarks implied. 

Eight teachers were observed for periods varying from twelve to 
forty-five minutes with a total observation covering 222 minutes. The 
teachers observed were supervising from two to eight children in a 
free play period. As nearly as possible all remarks the teachers made 
to the children were recorded. 

When the remarks were classified, it was found that the positive 
statements outnumbered the negative ones from two to one in one case 
to eighteen to one in another case. The median fell between five and 
six positive statements to one negative one. Questions occurred ap- 
proximately once to every three positive statements. 

When the remarks were grouped according to the twelve types of 
goals which they seemed to imply, the goals appeared in the following 
order of frequency from most to least: (1) redirecting a child’s activ- 
ity, (2) assisting a child in carrying out a purpose, (3) suggesting an 
activity, (4) increasing the child’s skill in using materials, (5) estab- 
lishing the rights of others, (6) building feelings of adequacy, (7) es- 
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tablishing sequences or routines, (8) giving or asking for information, 
(9) defining the completion of an activity, (10) enriching the child’s 
experience, (11) building feelings of inadequacy, (12) encouraging in- 
dependence. 

Except in the case of redirecting activities, positive statements were 
used more frequently than negative ones in attempting to achieve 
these goals. The teacher who used the highest proportion of positive 
statements was most frequently assisting an activity or establishing 
the rights of others; while the teacher who used the highest proportion 
of negative statements was most frequently redirecting the child’s 
activities or suggesting activities. 

The results suggest the possible need, in regard to verbal contacts of 
teachers, (1) for more attention on positive redirection of activities, 
(2) for more encouragement of independence, (3) for greater emphasis 
on the teacher’s contribution in enriching the child’s experiences, and 
(4) for the elimination of remarks tending to build feeling of inade- 
quacy if the goal of a secure, self-confident child is to be achieved 
most effectively. 
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EDITORIAL 


ALWAYS ONE FIGHT MORE 


There is available for use an adequate supply of Utopias for all who 
desire them. Stephen Leacock once paid a delightful visit to one of 
them. How he got there the reader will discover for himself. Any- 
how, he engages in a sprightly description of what goes on within that 
fabled realm: the moving sidewalks which save the citizens the annoy- 
ance of walking wherever they wish to go; the non-intoxicating intoxi- 
cating liquor; the discovery of Whee, the life-giving essence, etc. There 
was very little employment in that Utopia and if things worked out 
well, it would disappear entirely in a few years. There were no prob- 
lems there, and, finding their lack somewhat tedious, the citizens be- 
guiled the serenely tepid hours by verifying the multiplication table. 
Leacock reports that the only dissent he witnessed there was over six 
times seven, and it was quelled before it became violent. The disputants 
adjusted their differences, and the bright sun of solved problems shone 
again upon an unruffled Utopia. But in the breasts of all the people, 
for all their Utopian calm, there was a poignant yearning for their lost 
problems. We think that Leacock was doing a bit of spoofing at those 
people, particularly American educators, who want their problems 
settled now, so they can have their Utopia and eat it, too. 


One is inclined to engage in some speculative doubt as to the wisdom 
of that educator, far down the horizon, who solves the last problem. 
That ultimate discovery would place upon teachers the inescapable 
compulsion of reverifying all over again the multiplication table—and 
the writer, for one, couldn’t quite bear that! There should always be 
one fight more. Human beings would shrivel in a problemless Utopia. 
For a good many centuries education has been kept in a state of prog- 
ress because conservatives and liberals have stood in battle array be- 
fore their respective camps and hurled challenges at each other. May 
we be long preserved from that Utopia in which any one educational 
group will have converted all others, and rallied them to its standard 
—for then, there won’t be any standard! 
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Arts 


NEWELL, ApnaH. Coloring, finishing 
and painting wood; enl. ed. Manual 
Arts Press, c1940. 480p. $4.50. 


One of the best books on the subject—for 
school shop use and for general reference. 


Children’s Literature 


DeutscH, BABETTE. Heroes of the 
Kalevala. Julian Messner, c1940. 238p. 
$2.50. 


Citizens of the United States have for a 
long time been interested in the Scandi- 
navian countries, their educational and 
economic systems. The sixteen stories re- 
told in this volume are of real value both 
for their delightful mixture of the practical 
and the fanciful and their help in an 
understanding of the cultural history of 
Finland. The title refers to the land of 
heroes and those familiar with these stories 
appreciate the wisdom and power of these 
legendary supermen. The clever illustra- 
tions add greatly to the enjoyment of these 
tall stories. 


First cloth book. Holiday House, 
c1939. Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 


Indestructibble linen book of 12 pages. 
Pictures of objects common to nursery 
experiences of children. Gay colors to at- 
tract very youngest “readers.” 


Second cloth book. Holiday House, 
c1939. Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 


Linen book for the nursery; twelve pic- 
tures of animals found in the zoo or circus 
(squirrel excepted). Stimulates interest in 
symbols and association of words with il- 
lustrations of objects for which they stand. 


MeEapowcrort, Along the Erie 
— Thos. Y. Crowell, c1940. 227p. 


A captivating sony with rapidly moving 
je and frequent climaxes depicting faith- 
lly a worthy achievement in our national 
history. A book that supplements social 
science study in the intermediate grades. 


Oo. C. Ault, Paul L. Boynton, H. C. Brearley, J. E. 
Joh: Le well’ Hi isn if, J. E 
Frost, L. L. Gore, Ray Hamon, Frieda Johnson, U. W. ave ar etcalf, J. E. 

, J. J. Ray, Susan B. Riley, A. I. Roehm, Jose Roemer, L. T. R 
an + . R. Whitaker, F. P. Wi 


orman 


ogers, Jesse 


rth, F. L. Wren. 


Education and Psychology 


Correction: 


Heck, Arcu O. The education of ex- 
ceptional children. McGraw-Hill, 
135 Price listed as $3.00. Price is 


ANKLES, T. M. A study of jealousy 
as differentiated from envy. Bruce 
Humphries, c1939. 109p. $2.00. 


Probably will appeal largely to those with 
a specialized interest in clinical psychology. 


AVERILL, LAWRENCE. Mental hygiene 
for the classroom teacher. Pitman, 
c1939. 217p. $2.00. 


This book puts the problem of mental hy- 
giene in the lap of the teacher, and should 
be read 4 teachers whether or not they 
agree in all instances. 


Bonn, Austin. An experiment in the 
teaching of genetics. (Teachers Col- 
lege Contribution to education No. 
797). Teachers College, Columbia, 
1940. 99p. $1.85. 


This book describes and compares two 
methods of teaching a unit dealing with the 
biological backgrounds of racial differences 
and similarities and their relation to some 
racial problems in the United States. The 
experimental group in general developed 
certain desirable racial attitudes to a 
greater extent than the control group. 


Boyp, EvizaBetuH. Diagnostic study 
of students’ difficulties in general 
mathematics in first year high school. 
(Contribution to education No. 798). 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1940. 
152p. $1.85. , 


_ An effort to diagnose student difficulties 
in college freshman mathematics. Among 
the most prominent sources of difficulty are: 
failure to understand questions raised; in- 
ability to compute with simple fractions; 
lack of understanding of the function con- 
cept; failure to comprehend the concept of 
limits; inability to use cartesian coordinates; 
and carelessness. 
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Boyer, LEE. College general mathe- 
matics for prospective secondary 
school teachers. Pennsylvania State 
College, 1939. 106p. $1.00. 


A careful study of an important problem. 
The concensus of opinion expressed by 325 
competent judges is that there is a keenly 
felt need for a course in college general 
mathematics for secondary school teachers. 
Twenty-five topics are suggested as being 
pertinent to such a course. 


Chicago. University. University high 
school. Mathematics instruction in the 
university high school. University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. 184p. $1.00. 


An interesting “autobiography” of one 
school’s efforts to improve the curriculum 
content and the instructional methods in 
secondary mathematics. By the same token 
it is the biography of the professional life 
of Professor Ernst R. Breslich, to whom it 
is dedicated. It should be very helpful to 
other schools working on similar problems. 


CoNANT, JAMES and SPAULDING. 
Francis. Education for a classless so- 
ciety. Harvard University School of 
education, n.d. 43p. 25¢. (Occasional 
pamphlet No. 4). 


The first and last essays by President 
Conant deal with Jefferson’s ideas on educa- 
tion and the future of higher education 
respectively. The second of the three es- 
says, written by Dean Spaulding, contrasts 
the task of our public schools with the 
program which exists at the present time. 


CONKLIN, AGNES. Failures of highly 
intelligent pupils. (Contribution to ed- 
ucation No. 792). Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1940. 250p. $2.65. 


A carefully organized study. While the 
reader be | at a lack of 
discreet solution to the problem, the author 
has demonstrated a method which may 
well improve the whole approach toward 
unadjusted individuals. Behavior is after 
all simple rather than complex. 


DUNKLIN, Howarp. Prevention of 
failure in first grade reading by means 
of adjusted instruction. (Contribution 
to education No. 802). Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, 1940. 11lp. $1.60. 

Report of study which involved (1) de- 
velopment of Ss of adjusted instruc- 
tion, practicable in the average classroom, 
(2) test of program in classroom situations, 
and (3) guidance in setting up such program 
in other schools. Program involves diag- 
nostic testing, adjustment of instruction to 
meet needs of individuals, use of selected 
material, reduction of absences and physical 
defects, postponement of reading for some 
pupils. A very stimulating report. 


ENGELHARDT, N. L. and N. L., Jr. 
Planning the community school. 
i Book Company. c1940. 188p. 


Public education must be concerned with 
the education of adults as well as with 
the education of children. School buildings 
should be planned and constructed in order 
that they may serve community needs. The 
authors describe in a concise style, aided 
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Le d illustrations, plans that will make possi- 
ble the use of auditorium facilities, recrea- 
tion, and eating spaces, libraries and work- 
shops, for both children and adults. In 
order to justify the cost of modern school 
plants and to facilitate adult education 
programs, buildings should be planned with 
community needs in mind. 


GENTRY, JOHN Rosert. Immediate 
effects of interpolated rest periods on 
learning performance. (Contribution 
to education No. 799). Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia, 1940. 57p. $1.60. 


New light is thrown on the significance 
of rest periods. A clearly conceived study 
—well executed and well written. 


Institute for administrative officers 
of higher institutions. Student per- 
sonnel service in colleges and univer- 
sities. (Proceedings, Vol. XII). Uni- 
of Chicago Press, cl1941. 300p. 


The proceedings of the Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Institutions 
held annually at the University of Chicago 
since 1929. This volume deals with such 
problems as need of student personnel 
work in universities; need for personnel 
services in colleges from the standpoint of 
industry; and other vital problems on the 
college level. 


JANSEN, WILLIAM. The social agen- 
cies and public education in New York 
City. Teachers College, Columbia, 
1940. 136p. $1.85. 

This study is concerned with the social 
agencies which a school principal should 
know about and cooperate with. In many 
communities there is a waste of funds and 
a loss of effectiveness due to lack of co- 
operation between the many agencies work- 
ing with children. The importance of the 
services available in the city of New York 
and the possibility of improving family liv- 
ing and more adequately meeting the needs 
of children is carefully described. Similar 
studies will undoubtedly prove helpful in 
other cities and counties. 


JONES, THERESA. Development of 
certain motor skills and play activities 
in young children. (Child Develop- 
ment Monograph No. 26). Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1939. 180p. $1.85. 

A well-done piece of research, but, ex- 
cept for the teacher of nursery school chil- 
dren, it would have little meaning or in- 
terest for most teachers. 


Ohio Survey staff. Montgomery 
county survey. Chicago: Public Ad- 
ministrative Service, 1940. 529p. 

A comprehensive study of the govern- 
mental services in Dayton and Montgomery 
County, Ohio. It presents thorough data 
and proposes recommendations on_ such 
governmental services as public schools; 
city, village and township governments; 
taxation and finance; health, welfare, and 
library service; and inter-governmental co- 
operation. Superior to the average survey. 


PeTEeRS, CHARLES, ed. Abstracts of 


studies in education at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Part IX, 1940. 
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Pennsylvania State College, 
(Studies in education No. 22). 

Included in this condensed pamp Ba are 
abstracts of seventeen M. A. theses and 
doctor’s dissertations written at the Penn- 
a State College during 1938 and 1939. 

his valuable summary is the ninth in a 
series and, as readers of the other issues 
know, a yo | glass is desirable for con- 
sulting one half of the pages. Educational 
research would benefit if other institutions 
that do not now make available adequate 
information concerning M. A. theses and 
Doctor’s dissertations would follow the 
plan of Dr. Peters. 


SuustTer, Cart. A study of the prob- 
lems in teaching the slide rule. (Con- 
tribution to education No, 805). 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1940. 
103p. $1.85. 

Deals with the educational significance of 
an important computational tool. Prerequi- 
sites for successful learning of the slide 
rule are given along with an analysis of all 
common slide rule errors. These errors fall 
into four major groups. Special teaching 
techniques are recommended for the reduc- 
tion of such errors. 


Srmmmons, RAcHEL. Study of a group 
of children of exceptionally high in- 
telligence quotient in situations par- 
taking of the nature of suggestion. 
(Contribution to education No. 788). 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1940. 
112p. $1.60. 

An interesting and well-prepared research, 


but on a topic of limited application for 
most teachers. 


Srranc, RutH. Pupil personnel and 
uidance. Macmillan, 1940. 356p. 
2.00. 


Attention is directed toward the physical, 

mental, social, emotional, aesthetic, and 
personality development of the child. Ex- 
amples of good pupil-personnel programs in 
operation are cited. The contributions of 
the various school officers, teachers, and 
specialists are described very effectively. 

e last chapter, however, “Selection and 
Education of Teachers,” seems to have been 
added as an after-thought. 


Tompkins, Danret. A Columbia 
college student in the 18th century. 
-— University Press, 1940. 68p. 
1.00. 


These essays by a former governor of the 
state of New York and vice-president of 
the United States are of great value in 
their portrayal of Columbia College as of 
1795. The essays are short but adequate 
and seem to have been written on subjects 
which the author felt very keenly about. 

Especially interesting are his statements 
on the study of the dead languages, on 
slavery, on capital punishment, on novels, 
and on government. In the light of the 

resent enthusiasm for the classics, it is of 
interest that while Tompkins did not think 
highly of the study of Greek and Latin dur- 
ing the college years, later he stressed the 
desirability of a classical education. 


WoopwortH, Rosert. Psychological 


issues. Columbia University Press, 
1939. 421p. $3.50 
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A book which may have little appeal to 
the ordinary teacher, but a near-classic for 
the teacher of psychology: 


Literature 


Beatty, RICHMOND and FIDLER, WIL- 
LIAM, eds. Contemporary southern 
prose. D. C. Heath, 1940. 614p. $2.00. 

A collection of essays, short stories, and 
reviews by recognized Southern writers. 
Biographical sketches biblio- 
graphical items are given for authors 
represented. 


CULBERTSON, Ey. The strange lives 
of one man. Winston, c1940. 693p. 
$3.00. 

An interesting story of a 
life which at times bogs down in wh. 
seems to be a superfluous amount of inti- 
mate detail. One would expect to find a 
greater portion of the book devoted to 
bridge experiences. 


English institute annual, 1939. Co- 
lumbia, 1940. 164p. $2.00. 

A printing of some of the excellent papers 
dealing with the aims and methods of 
literary research read at the 1939 English 
Institute at Columbia University. The 
contributors are Carleton Brown, Robert E. 
Spiller, Carl Van Doren, James M. Osborn, 

rjorie Nicolson, Howard F. Lowry, Town- 
send Scudder, and MacEdward Leach. 


Mims, Epwin, Chancellor Kirkland 
of Vanderbilt. Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1940. 362p. $3.00. 

This story follows very closely the march 
of one of the best minds across Southern 
life. And as it marched it made straighter 
the paths of Southern culture, and set to 
burning new beacon lights to illumine those 
paths. If the pages glow with the un- 
swerving affection of the author for his 
chieftain that warmth is never permitted 
to warp the verity of the story. he crea- 
tive influences which Chancellor Kirkland 
set in motion are one vital phase of the 
development of the South’s higher educa- 
tion and general culture. Professor Mims 
has portrayed the Chancellor's life in ex- 
cellent literary style, with due perspective, 
and very charmingly. 


NoLan, JEANETTE. The gay poet; the 
story of Eugene Field. Julian Mess- 
ner, c1940. 260p. $2.50. 

The facts, the style, the illustrations—in 


fact, the entire book quite well fits Eugene 
Field, the gay poet. 


SHELLY, Percy. The living Chaucer. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1940. 
331p. $3.00. 

A consideration of the try of Chaucer 
based on the writings themselves rather 
than on scholarly works about them. The 
treatment is fresh and interesting and, al- 
though intended for the general reader 
— than the specialist, sound and judi- 
cious. 


Wruson, Louis, ed. The practice of 
book selection. University of Chicago 
Press, c1940. 368p. $2.50. 


A stimulating collection of papers pre- 
sented at the Library Institute at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago in 1939 by librarians, 
educators and _ publishers. irable in 
all libraries which try to meet the needs 
of their readers and to follow the trends of 
the times. 


Religion 


SeBoyar, GERALD. A handbook of 
the Bible. Crofts, 1940. 247p. $1.25. 

A concise alphabetical arrangement of 
the more important names and places in 
the Bible together with a complete list of 
the literature, art and music in relation 
thereto. Valuable for ready reference. In- 
formation appears to be reliable and au- 
thoritative. oes not, unfortunately, cite 
Biblical sources. 


Social Studies 


Correction: 


Hacoop, MArcarET. Mothers of the 
South. 1939. 252p. $2.00. 

Listed as published by Duke University 
Press. It is published by the University of 
North Carolina Press. 


Brooks, ELBRIDGE and GERALDINE. 
Historic Americans; 2d ed. rev. Crow- 
ell, c1940. 467p. $2.50. 

A reprint of a book which first appeared 
in 1899. Brief but interesting accounts of 
thirty-one historic Americans from John 
Winthrop to Thomas Alva Edison. High 
school students should find this interesting 
reading. 


CAMPBELL, PERSIA. Consumer repre- 
sentation in the New Deal. Columbia 
University Press, 1940. 298p. $3.25. 

During the last decade there has been 
a great increase in interest in consumer 
problems. Aided by the ‘New Deal,” con- 
sumers have gained greater recognition in 
our national government thah they have 
had hitherto. Three principal aspects of 
the problem are considered; consumer rep- 
resentation in industrial regulation, con- 
sumer policy in industrial regulation, con- 
sumer representation in agricultural ‘“‘ad- 
justment.” In one sense this is a history 
of the increase in the power of the con- 
sumer under the Franklin Roosevelt Ad- 
ministrations but it may also be considered 
an argument for the need for special con- 
sideration of the interests of buyers as 
contrasted with those of owners, workers, 
and sellers. While few if any individuals 
are consumers only, our present day con- 
flicts may be more fairly and more per- 
manently settled if representatives of the 
consumer interest are consulted along with 
representatives of the owners, workers, and 
sellers. 

Consumers can not expect to be protected 
completely by governmental regulations or 
by representation in governmental agencies. 
However, Dr. Campbell suggests that we 
need increased knowledge concerning the 
effect of many present industrial and gov- 
ernmental practices on individuals as con- 
sumers and increased understanding should 
result in the long run to the benefit of all 
groups concerned. Consumer education 
courses that are now offered in many 
schools and colleges should, as the author 
suggests, bring about greater understanding 
of consumer problems and more consumer 
mindedness in the average community. 


Corwin, Epwarp. The president: 
office and powers. New York Univer- 
sity Press, cl1940. 476p. $5.00. 


A scholarly presentation of office and 
powers of the president. Well documented 
with approximately 130 pages devoted to 
footnotes. A study in American constitu- 
tional law and, as such, it carefully traces 
the historical development of the power of 
the president. 


Foster, MAasor and Ropcers, Ray- 
MOND, eds. Money and banking; rev. 
ed. Prentice-Hall, 1940. 733p. $5.00 
(trade) and $4.00 (school). 


A revision of the 1936 edition. Its chief 
contribution is in discussing monetary and 
banking materials up to 1940. Well organized 
and written. The material is carefully se- 
lected and clearly presented. A good text. 


Haas, WILt1AM H., ed. The Ameri- 
can empire. University of Chicago 
Press, c1940. 408p. $4.00. 


A highly useful summary of essential in- 
formation, mainly geographic, about the 
outlying “territories” of the United States, 
areas which have received far too little 
attention from American geographers and 
the American public. 


HASKINS, CHARLES. The rise of uni- 
= Peter Smith, 1940. 134p. 


The material is divided under three 
heads: the earliest universities, the medi- 
aeval professor, and the mediaeval student, 
and these were the titles of the Colver lec- 
tures given by Professor Haskins in 1923. 
The majority, if not all, of the facts have 
appeared in other publications that have 
been published since 1923. However, the 
style is so attractive and the organization 
of the material so excellent that the reader 
will profit by the perusal of these enjoyable 
lectures. 


Laski, The American 
presidency; an interpretation. Harper, 
c1940. 278p. $2.50. 


An interesting and readable book. Instead 
of a large number of footnotes for the 
scholar, the author supplies his own inter- 
pretation of the office of the President of 
the United States. 


LORIMER, FRANK and others. Foun- 
dations of American population policy. 
Harper, 1940. 178p. $2.50. 


A synthesis of the findings of many popu- 
lation studies against the current social and 
economic background. Vigorous, provoca- 
tive treatment of a problem of growing 
importance. 


Myers, MARGARET. Monetary pro- 
posals for social reform. Columbia 
University Press, 1940. 191p. $2.25. 


A study of the monetary reform proposals 
made by Silvio Gessell, Frederick Soddy 
and Clifford Hugh Douglas. The reform 
plan and procedure of each is briefly, but 
clearly, presented. A scholarly analysis of 
three of the many monetary proposals that 
have recently been offered to an ailing 
economic world. The author compares the 
plan or proposal of each with generally 
accepted orthodox monetary standards. 
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The study is well made, written in a 
non-technical manner, and reading it will 
repay any person interested in financial 
matters. 


Otre, HERMAN. [Industrial oppor- 
tunity in the Tennessee Valley of 
northwestern Alabama. Columbia 
University Press, 1940. 177p. $2.25. 

A monographic report on northwestern 
Alabama as a sample of the utilization of 
industrial opportunity in the Southern 
States and of the impact of the T. V. A. on 
manufacturing. A valuable contribution to 
historical and economic geography. 


Progressive education association. 
Commission of secondary school cur- 
riculum. The social studies in general 
education. Appleton, c1940. 401p. $2.75. 

A contribution to the field of teaching 


the Social Studies that should find a place 
in the Social Studies teacher's library. 


Topp, HELEN. A man named Grant. 
Houghton, 1940. 598p. $3.50. 

An interesting account presented from a 
rather objective viewpoint. The author suc- 
ceeds in Pas the details of the cam- 
paigns of the war without confusing the 
reader. The influence of northern newspa- 
pers and of politics on the conduct of the 
war is presented without bias. The cor- 
ruption in public office during Grant's 
presidency and his financial ventures are 
told in detail. 


Texts and Workbooks 


Sumption, Dorotuy. Sports for wo- 
men. Prentice-Hall, 1940. 264p. $2.50. 
Probably the most complete book dealin 
with the organization and administration o 
sports for women. In addition to intra- 
mural and intercollegiate atheletics, the 

k discusses clubs, co-recreation, pub- 
licity, policies and criteria for evaluatin 
the program. Appendix .contains rules o 
archery golf. The book should be owned 
by all physical educators and recreational 
leaders. It is interesting, accurate, practi- 
cal and written by one of our most out- 
standing teachers. 


TRESSLER, J. C. and SHELMADINE, 
MARGUERITE. Building language skills. 
D. C. Heath, c1940. 305p. 72c. (Eng- 
lish in Action Series). 

The authors say that the English in Action 
series is based on the principle that every 
pupil-experience or situation, in and out 
of school, that stimulates self-expression 
offers an opportunity for developing lang- 
uage ability. The first half of the book is 
arranged in ten units for practice of lang- 
uage activity and the last half is a hand- 
book for those who need help in the me- 
chanics. 


TRESSLER, J. C. English in action; 
courses one and two, 3d ed. D. C. 
Heath, c1940. 432 and 428 pages. $1.08 
each. 

In these volumes practically every device, 
suggestion and stimulation seems to be 
employed to realize the aim, namely: “to 
stimulate and entice pupils to attack with 
vitality and zest the problem of mastering 
the English language.” Students are cer- 
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ought to 
fluently. 


tainly led to inviting waters—the 
drink freely and, as a result, wri 


SLER, J. C. and SHELMADINE, 


MARGUERITE. Relating experiences. 
D. C, Heath, c1940. 275p. 68c. (Eng- 
lish in Action Series). 

In the first part are nine units for stimu- 
lating self-expression. The second part is 
a han k to as a reference book 
by young speakers and writers. 


Wuite, R. Ciype. Administration of 
public welfare. American Book Com- 
pany, c1940. 537 p. $3.25. 

This excellent text for social workers 
gives in a comprehensive yet interesting 
manner the historical backgrounds, princi- 
ples, and practices of public welfare work 
in the United States—federal, state and 
local. There are stimulating discussions of 
means of selecting the most needy, types 
of relief, training and management of per- 
sonnel, and budgeting of funds, interpreta- 
tion of the agency to the public, and the 
value of continued study of its problems. 


Wo tr, Joun B. France; 1815 to the 
Prentice-Hall, 1940. 565p. 


An excellent reference or text. Its rich- 
ness in the treatment of philosophy and art 
makes it especially desirable in courses in 
civilization, literature and art. As a text- 

k it would be more useful if it con- 
tained more specific references to basic 
articles and books. 


Asney, Louise and Doro- 
THY. This way to better speech. Amer- 
ican, cl1940. 92p. 60c. 

A drill book with exercises on the fo 
sounds in the spoken English. Each exer- 
cise consists of word-lists, sentences for 
oral enunciation, and various practice 
schemes. Teacher’s manual gives guidance 
for use of the basal work. 


Apams, Haren. Speech guide for 
listeners and speakers. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, c1940. 109p. 90c. 

A photolith manual which endeavors to 
romote clear and effective communication 
ased on the point of view that in develop- 
ing speech technique the student must be- 
come conscious of his voice, subject himself 
to criticism profiting therefrom. The mul- 
tiple form method devised makes grading 
and evaluation of progress definite. 


ALLEN, Paut and CAMERON, GEORGE. 
Microbiology laboratory manual. C. V. 
Mosby, 1940. 243p. $2.00. 

Twenty-four exercises especially valuable 
for Home Economics students where suffi- 
cient laboratory assistance can be provided 
to prepare culture media and the stains 
needed. In cases where this cannot be 
done, the manual may still be valuable as 
a source of some very valuable exercises. 


Banker, Dorotuy. Earn as you learn 
writing. Claremont, Calif.: Saunders 
Press, 1940. 95p. $1.00. 

Thirty-seven aspects of writing, especially 
short stories, including two modern stories 
with constructive discussion thereof. Also 
includes guidance in marketing manuscripts. 
Brief, concise, practical, the suggestions in 
the ninety-five es should prove stimu- 
latingly helpful embryonic writers. 
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Practical wood-carving 
projects. Harper, 1940. 144p. $2.00. 


An unusually well-illustrated book of 
well chosen in wood carving. 
Should be useful to either the beginner or 
the more advanced student. 


CENTER, STELLA and PERSONS, GLADYS. 
Experiences in reading and thinking. 
Macmillan, 1940. 394p. $1.20. 


First of a three-book series constituting 
course in reading for secondary school pu- 
pils. Stimulating questions, guides to read- 
ing, and checks relating to carefully selected 
mn gee and stories focus attention on dif- 
erent functions and aspects of reading. 
Exercises to develop skills to secure infor- 
mation, form opinion and reach conclusions, 
to solve problems, predict outcomes, share 
an experience and practice exercises for 
fixing these abilities are given in each of 
the five units of this book. 


CENTER, STELLA and PERSONS, GLADYS. 
Practices in reading and thinking. 
Macmillan, 1940. 472p. $1.40. 


Second of a three-volume series for use 
in secondary schools. This volume divided 
into four cycles of units. Each cycle con- 
tains exercises to develop abilities to form 
conclusions, acquire information, share ex- 
periences, solve problems, predict outcomes, 
and answer questions. One division deals 
with reading of newspapers. Useful text in 
specific guidance fer skill development. 


CENTER, STELLA and Persons, GLADys. 
Problems in reading and _ thinking. 
Macmillan, 1940. 657p. $1.80. 

Last of three-volume series designed for 
secondary school pupils. Variety of exercises 
include reading, question-answer, 
accurate recall, reason-opinion, problem 
solution exercises. Suggested activities and 
supplementary bibliographies increase value 
of the book for high school use. 


CLARKE, Harry. Life planning and 
building. Scranton, Pa.: International 
Textbook Co., c1940. 251p. $1.60. 

A rather practical book for the high 
school library. It can be read by the pupil 


and studied by the teacher with consider- 
able profit. 


Corrin, J. HERSCHEL. Visual outline 
of the psychology of personality. 
Longmans, c1940. 81p. 75c. 

A welcome addition to a useful series. 


The bibliography is up to date and the or- 
ganization is excellent. 


CRAWFORD, CLAUDE and others. Liv- 
life. D. C, Heath, c1940. 450p. 


A book with considerable appeal to the 
high school student in that its discussions 
of topics such as etiquette, leadership, 

rsonality, use of money, dates, and so 
orth are unusually practical. 


Curtis, Epmunp. Pottery. Harper, 
1940. 100p. $2.00. 


A good supplemen guide giving both 
simple and technical information for the 
amateur or professional potter. 


Dovuctiass, AuBREY. The American 


school system; rev. ed. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, c1940. 745p. $3.00. 


This second edition describes the educa- 
tional program in operation in the United 
States and suggests problems that will have 
to be solved in order that the program may 
be improved. The topics included are 
those that are usually found in an intro- 
ductory course in education. The author 
does not “take a position” in his discussion 
of most of the present-day issues, but in- 
stead describes the arguments presented by 
the groups holding different viewpoints. 
One exception to this approach is found in 
the two an concerning the school 
survey which seem to stress the limitations 
of this means of improving education. 
Questions for discussion, topics for investi- 
gation, and bibliographies are included at 
the end of each chapter. 


DurRRELL, DONALD. Improvement of 
basic reading abilities. World Book 
Co., c1940. 407p. $2.20. 


Treatment of a number of basic problems 
in reading instruction with many sugges- 
tions of devices and materials that may 
be developed for stimulation of children to 
improve fundamental skills on which read- 
ing ability depends. Helpful reference book 
for students as well as for teachers facing 
classroom problems. 


GREAVES, JOSEPH and ETHELYN. Ele- 
mentary bacteriology; 4th ed. W. B. 
Saunders, 1940. 587p. $3.50. 


This new edition maintains the excellence 
of previous editions with its stress on fun- 
damentals and applications. In addition 
there are new chapters on syphilis, viruses, 
and molds. This is one of the most usable 
textbooks for beginning 
classes. 


HusBAND, RicHAarp W. General psy- 
chology. Farrar & Rinehart, c1940. 
513p. $2.75. 


A well-written general psychology which 
should find wide acceptance as an introduc- 
tory text. Interesting materials and illus- 
trations have been used throughout but not 
at the expense of accuracy. 


The Democracy Readers: School 
friends, Let’s take turns, Enjoying our 
land, Your land and mine, Toward 
freedom, Pioneering in Democracy, 
The Way of Democracy. Macmillan, 
1940. 72c—$1.40. 


Series for grades 1-6 designed to portray 
through socialized situations the character- 
istics and functions of democracy which 
should be preserved. Vocabulary is based 
on that of new Work-Play books. Content 
consists of new material in early elemen- 
tary grade units with literary type ma- 
terial selected in parts for the last three 
volumes. Format good and art work at- 
tractive. 


Potter, GEorGE. Essentials of zo- 
ology. C. V. Mosby, 1940. 526p. $3.75. 


A short textbook combining the best 
features of the type study course and the 
principle one. The frog is used as a chord- 
ate type and the rat as a vertebrate type. 
A good short textbook. 
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RExROAD, CaRL. Psychology and per- 
sonality development. Christopher 
House, c1940. 501p. $3.00. 

A beginning text in psychology that 
stresses the practical. If one desires the 
maximum of emphasis on textual material 
and a minimum of biographical or reference 
material, this little book should be useful, 
especially in junior colleges. 


Rose, Mary and Bostey, BERTLYN. 
Feeding our teeth. Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1940. 26p. 30c. 

An interesting unit for the third and 
fourth grades developed upon the theory 
that youngsters are not too young at ages 
of 8-12 years to understand scientific facts. 
— suggestions for activity and correla- 
ion 


ScHUMANN, CHARLES. Technical 
drafting. Harper, c1940. 793p. $3.50. 

A very good book for the drafting student 
as a guide or reference. There are the 
usual introductory chapters on instruments 
and use of equipment; then follows a fine 
list of new problems well illustrated and 
explained. he subjects covered give a 
complete course in drafting for beginners 
or advanced students. 


SHaw, Harry. A complete course in 
freshman English. Harper, c1940. 
954p. $2.60. 

943 pages in three cross-referenced, inter- 
related books entitled Writing, Rewriting, 
Reading. Book One more or less conven- 
tional and stereotyped; Book Two concrete 
and practical because of definite corrective, 
remedial drills; Book Three especially valu- 
able by virtue of illustrative Spicy selec- 
tions for the most part from modern writers. 
Teacher's manual provided. 


Stout, Dorman. Teacher and com- 
munity. World Book Co., c1941. 236p. 
$2.00. 

A book so clearly and simply written that 
one may easily fail to appreciate the schol- 
arship and keen analysis that underlie it. 
There is help for teachers who are trying 
to make their school mean more to the 
community, and to enlist the assistance of 
community forces in fostering child growth. 
To a lesser extent there are suggestions for 
those who want to help the school. 


TaInToR, SARAH and Monro, Kate. 
English for American youth. Mac- 
millan, 1940. 550p. $1.68. 

Because of its attractiveness, its vivid 
pictures and illustrations of quickly recog- 
nized high school activities, its tantalizing 
problems and stimulating assignments, this 
text is constructively designed to meet the 
needs of high school pupils who may not 
attend college, yet must be citizens able to 
earry forward the ideals of American de- 
mocracy. 


Tunis, Joun. Sport for the “yg of it. 
A. S. Barnes, c1940. 340p. $2.50 

The author is well known by followers of 
intercollegiate athletics, but it is significant 
that his philosophy of sports includes sports 
of all kinds, and that he defines sport as a 
game or form of physical exercise done for 
the fun of it. Included in the volume are 
essential facts about twenty different sports 
from archery to skating. The material in 
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each case is arranged under ori equip- 
ment, playing area, rules, and bi liography. 
e current concern for physical fitness 
makes this book an indispensable addition 
to school and college libraries. 
WEBSTER, Hutton. History of civili- 


zation. D. C. Heath, c1940. 105Ip. 
$4.50 


A one-volume survey of world civiliza- 
tion. The organization is traditional. Ap- 
proximately half of the volume is devoted 
to the Ancient and Medieval period, and 
half to the modern. 

WEHRLE, WILLIAM. Vocabulary drill 
book designed for college students. 
Christopher House, c1940. Pages un- 
numbered. $1.25. 

Sixty ingenious and challenging vocabu- 
lary drills with twenty words to be selected 
in each drill thus totaling twelve hundred 
words, which through a rationalizing rather 
than Lane gee guessing method, may be 
cases added to the student’s vocabu- 


and CHarTErs, W. 


W. Safety. Macmilan, 1940. 451p. $i. 60. 

A high school text that fills an important 
need and covers the general field of safety 
and relates it naturally to living. Well il- 
lustrated. 

Wo tre, Don and GEYER, ELLEN. En- 
joying English, books 1-4. Nelson, 
1940. 368-419p. $1.36 each. 

Series of four texts designed to provide a 
completely integrated program of gh 
school composition. Abounds in inviting 
words and phrases as: projects, experience 
themes, self appraisals, mastery tests, main- 
tenance of skill, essays that mirror moods, 
exploring your personality anew, pesky 
spelling demons, ete. While rich in mod- 
ern content, materials appear to be over- 
stimulating, originality tends to be stifled, 
enjoyment apt to supersede creativity. 


Books Received 


Aberdeen, South Dakota. Annual 
report of the Superintendent of 
schools, Aberdeen, S. D. 1939-40. 145p. 


AGNEW, Donatp. The effect of va- 
ried amounts of phonetic training on 

primary reading. Duke University 
Press, 1939. 50p. $1.00. 


CROWNFIELD, GERTRUDE. Lone star 
rising. Crowell, c1940. 338p. $2.00. 


Epmonps, Paut. Rhymes for chil- 
dren. Boston: Expression Co., c1940. 


Forses, ANITA and SMITH, ALBERT. 
Modern verse, rev. ed. Henry Holt, 
c1939. 297p. 96c. 


Gates, A. I. and others. Methods of 
determining reading readiness. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, 1939. 55p. 60c. 

Hitt, Henry and JOHNSTON, WILL, 


eds. The new wonder book of knowl- 
edge. Winston, c1939. 600p. $1.89. 


Knicut, Eric. Lassie come-home. 
Winston, c1940. 248p. $2.00. 
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Ramey, Touch’d with mad- 
— Carrick & Evans, c1938. 347p. 
ie Pat. Russia without illu- 
sions. Modern Age, c1939. 243p. 75c. 

SALMINEN, SALLY. Mariana. Farrar 
& Rinehart, c1940. 345p. $2.50. 

SWANFELDT, ANDREW. Crossword 

= dictionary. Crowell, 1940. 214p. 


Younc, JEREMIAH and 
win. Growing in citizenship. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, c1939. 822p. $1.76. 


WEBSTER 
LANGUAGE 


Bolster your language program 
with this new series of text-work- 
books. They're 


COMPLETE 
SOUND 
INTERESTIN G 
ATTRACTIVE 


Write for Complete Information 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. 


St. Louis - Dallas - San Francisco 
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The stinging rod wasn’t 
their only punishment 


AMERICAN 


niversd. 


SEATING 


Uncomfortable seating today, as 
in the early schools, is a hardship 
on both students and teachers. 


offers exclusive new advancements 
in beauty, comfort and use values 


O old-time classroom picture is really needed to 
emphasize the great advancements in the new 
American Universal desk-seats. This new seating is 
even strikingly superior to other so-called modern 
seating. It has distinctive new sight conservation 
features. Greater comfort and posture help are pro- 
vided. Streamlining is the practical kind—for greater 
service and use values. 


Our new school furniture 
catalog gives complete infor- 
mation on these new Amer- 
ican Universal desks and the 
equally advanced American 
Envoy line of classroom 
chairs, desk and tablet-arm 
chairs. Send for a copy today. 


Eliminate 
Schoolroom 
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Amer can lompany 
“GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 


— Bobbs- Merritt} 


Publication Date—February 15th 
OUR COUNTRY’S 
NATIONAL PARKS 


VOLUME I 
VOLUME Il 


By Irving R. Melbo, University of 
Southern California; Author of 
Our America 


For use in intermediate and junior high school 
grades. 

The complete story of our National Parks—the 
only books recently published on the subject— 
written for school children, with fitting subject 
matter, style and gradation. All chapters have been 
carefully read and checked for accuracy by National 
Park authorities in the Federal Departments and by 
the Superintendents themselves of the respective 
parks. Page size 7 in. by 10 in., large type, profusely 
illustrated in modern fashion, attractive three-color 
covers. 

VOLUME I—Chapters on Yellowstone, Carlsbad 
Caverns, Mammoth Cave, Wind Cave, Hot Springs, 
Platt, Acadia, Shenandoah, Great Smoky Mountains, 
Isle Royale, Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Zion, and 
Mesa Verde. 

VOLUME II—Chapters on Yosemite, Sequoia, 
Kings Canyon, Rocky Mountain, Grand Teton, Gla- 
cier, Olympic, Mount Lassen Volcanic, 
Crater Lake, Mount Rainier, and Hawaii. 

List Price, each, $1.28. Net Wholesale School 
Price, $0.96, f.0.b. Publisher. Order your stock at 
once. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Indianapolis New York City 


CREATIVE PRINTERS 
Layouts - Designs - Ddeas 


Williams Printing Co. 


Printers of the 


Peabody Journal 
of Education 
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Wie? 


Now "A Senior THORNDIKE “ 


A DICTIONARY THAT MAKES 
WORD MEANINGS PLAIN 


By Edward L. Thorndike, author of the famous 
THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY 
... assisted by Advisory Committees of the world’s 
most eminent language scholars. 


2500 teaching pictures . . . 15,057 contextual sentences and 4,878 phrases 
to help make meanings clear . . . single alphabetical list . . . large type 

. Scientifically tested pronunciation system in keeping with the 
latest educational trends . . . over 63,000 entries, 94,000 definitions. 


Ask for information 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


PSYCHOLOGY in EDUCATION 


By DANIEL STARCH, Ph.D. 
WILHELMINE KOERTH, Ph.D. HAZEL M. STANTON, Ph.D. 


ASED on up-to-date research and recent developments in subject-matter 
teaching, this new book aims to give the teacher the knowledge that will 
aid her in helping the pupil to learn through direct experience in living. It 
discusses psychological principles and then applies them to special subject 
areas. ‘The emphasis is on human relations, learning, motivation, what edu- 
cation is worth while and what education can do. The method is psycho- 
logically sound and sufficiently different to stimulate thinking and arouse 
the interest of educators in the functional value of psychology in education. 
This text will be particularly valuable in university and teachers college 
courses in educational psychology and to the teacher in service as a guide 
for improvement of teaching methods. To BE PUBLISHED IN MARCH. 


Large 8vo 680 pages 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 W. 32nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Senior 
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The Results of a 


00,000 INVESTIGATION 


by 14 elementary-school experts 


9 chapters on the strengths and weaknesses of elementary schools to- 
day—packed with recommendations for improvements. 


6 ‘chapters by specialists on the teaching of major elementary-school 
subjects—one chapter each on social studies, health, English, 
mathematics, art, and reading—with recommendations for im- 
provements in each subject. « 


A Report of the Regents’ Inquiry 


into the character and cost of education in New York State 


THE CHANGING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By LEO J. BRUECKNER AND OTHERS 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL: ‘We conclude with the statement that this publica- 
tion is an important document, the reading of which, we believe, would profit teachers the 
nation over.""—The Elementary School Journal, March 1940 (The final sentence of a 5-page 
article on this book in the ‘Editorial Comment” section). 


JOURNAL OF THE N.E.A.: “This major undertaking in the evaluation of elementary edu 
cation is significant for method, effective reporting, and findings. Some fifty school sys- 
tems and a group of selected schools were intensively studied and their results, in terms 
of pupil characteristics, interests, and attainments, appraised. Problems of state organi- 
zation and control were surveyed. The clear statement of issues, with conclusions care- 
fully related to specific recommendationg for improvement, make the book widely useful.— 
"The 60 Educational Books,’ Journal of the National Education Association, April 1940. 


List price $3.50—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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IROQUOIS TEXBOOKS 
SET NEW STANDARDS... 


These Distinctive Titles from the Inoguois 


List Are Proving Unusually Successful 
in the Classroom 


THE IROQUOIS NEW A Three-Book Series — A Series by 
STANDARD ARITHMETICS Grades. Just a year old and already 
by DeGroat and Young in use, in whole or in part, in over 
2,000 schools in different parts of the 
country. 
THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY For Grades 3 through 7. Modern—Sim- 
SERIES and WORKBOOKS ply Written—Simplified Maps — Un- 
by Abrams-Bodley-Thurston usually Teachable. 
THE IROQUOIS HISTORY For Grades 4 through 8. Tells the story 
SERIES and WORKBOOKS of history from early days to the pres- 
by Southworth and Southworth ent, ina very simple, appealing style; 


rich in teaching aids. 

STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH For the Elementary Grades and High 
by Shattuck & Cauley-Ahles & School. Expert Authorship—Modern 
Lawlor Procedure—Practical—Effective — Be- 

yond a doubt, the outstanding contri- 
bution of the day to the teaching of 


English. 
BEACON LIGHTS OF For Grades 6 through High School. Out- 
LITERATURE standing texts which develop in pu- 
by Chamberlain-Shattuck pils a real understanding of and love 


for good, wholesome reading. 


For Grades | through 6. Easily the best 
collection of child poems for school 
use. Scientifically graded; appro- 
priate; beautifully printed and bound. 


POEMS FOR CHILDREN— 
Literature for Reading and 
Memorization 
Compiled by Louise E. Tucker 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—An Always a leader in its field. Distin- 
Elementary General Science guished for its accuracy; its fine bal- 
by Clement, Collister and Thurston ance of subject matter; its simplicity 

of presentation. Now used in over 
50% of the counties of Tennessee. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York Pd Chicago Atlanta 


Dallas 
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For your courses 2n 
School Administration 


TWO NEW TEXTS, TO 
BE READY IN APRIL 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Revised Edition By J. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer and F. L. Bacon 


this text covers the broad problems and 


J nod gh scho Written by 
x r n iministration s 
k sour jate | in its point 
Ss i use is a nd 


s a most satisfactory textbook for courses in its 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Revised Edition By Ward G. Reeder 


1 well-liked text ils outstanding for the remarkable amount 


1, well-stated information and suggestions it contains, and for the 
ent of modern school administration. It covers 


1 elementary and secondary schools in a 
jagogical manner, thoroughly consistent with modern demo- 


Illustrated. $3.75 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue. New York 


< 
: 
The new, entirely rewritten edition of 
onaary schools 
of view and in it 
DOOK principais Gs Wel I 
aes subject. Illustrated. $3.00 (probable) ee 
This new edition 
~ompreher 
ill the administr 
ratic ideals and modern educational philosophy. 
- 


